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ON CHRISTIAN MATURITY 
EDITORIAL 


Is the last issue one of our editors 
discussed the nature of the graduation 
into freedom which is possible to man 
because of the very structure of reality. 
It was pointed out that the possibility 
of this inner transfiguration is at cer- 
tain times and places made extremely 
difficult, if not seemingly impossible, by 
a variety of conditions existing in the 
social, religious, political and economic 
areas of human activities. The multi- 
plicity of these conditions makes it un- 
derstandably difficult to place them all 
with detailed precision, much less to 
analyse each one in a fruitful way. And 
the inexhaustible variety of the ways 
in which they may affect individuals 
makes it impossible to predict and ex- 
tremely difficult to guess how they would 
operate in a given case. We are wit- 
nessing today a strenuous examination 
of these factors which prevent us from 
realizing this freedom, and few would 
deny that there is an increasing aware- 
ness of the need for an actively Chris- 
tian life in our society. 


A wide variety of attempts have been 
made to explain or to understand differ- 
ent manifestations of Christian activity. 
The techniques of the social sciences 
particularly have been brought to bear 
on Christian life. In many of the analy- 
ses, statements, exhortations, there fre- 
quently appear the words ‘mature’ and 
‘adult’. In these terms the importance 
of a greater feeling of personal respon- 
sibility has been pointed out again and 
again. An adult Christian life of ma- 
ture responsibility is held up as the 
ideal. It is not always entirely clear 
what is meant by these terms when used 
to describe the fullness of the Christian 


life, however, especially since there seems 
to be a discrepancy between these terms 
and the language used in Scripture to 
describe the same reality. The purpose 
of these remarks is to suggest that this 
discrepancy is more than a verbal one, 
and that even a cursory investigation of 
the problem may lead to a somewhat 
different understanding of Christian ma- 
turity. 


When Christ spoke of the Christian 
life He most often talked in terms, not 
of adults, but of children. It is true 
that he used animal and vegetable sym- 
bols as well, but—except for the sheep, 
a notoriously helpless and stupid animal 
almost incapable of initiative—He used 
these symbols to indicate some aspect 
of the Christian, not the whole person. 
It is his faith, or it is the Kingdom of 
God, which is compared to the mustard 
seed; and the serpent can act, according 
to Christ, only together with the dove. 
Christ could certainly have talked about 
a ‘mature’ spiritual life and its ‘adult’ 
responsibilities, and yet He advised us 
to become as little children—not the 
children of this world who are more 
prudent after their own fashion than 
the children of the light, but children of 
the Kingdom of God. Perhaps if we 
could bring to bear all that has been 
learned in the last century or two about 
the mystery of childhood, applying the 
symbolic techniques of Christ and the 
Fathers, some light would be cast on 
the true nature of Christian maturity. 
This would be a long and arduous task, 
but it is possible to make some sugges- 
tions about the direction such a work 
might take. 


It is a truism that since at least the 
days of Rousseau our society has been 
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acutely conscious of the child. Between 
the pedagogists and the psychologists, 
children have been the subjects of a 
great deal of more or less scientific in- 
vestigation. Nor have they been neg- 
lected by the poets. With all this atten- 
tion and this sensitivity to the fact of 
childhood it is still possible for an ex- 
pert specially trained in child psychology 
and all the related fields to say in a 
recent newspaper interview that we 
know very little about children. And 
she is no doubt right. Nevertheless a 
kind of flexible pattern of normality 
has been indicated. Let us avoid cur- 
rent jargon and, using an older vocabu- 
lary, recall some aspects of the complex 
fact of childhood. 

The bulk of the evidence would seem 
to indicate that on the whole the little 
child is characterized by belief, confi- 
dence and love—what we might almost 
call quasi-virtues, or the raw material 
of faith, hope and charity. Our own 
personal experience, studies and fiction 
all testify to the child’s initial belief, 
held so tenaciously, in the goodness, the 
omniscience, the perfection of his 
parents. This idealization slowly broad- 
ens out to include relatives, friends of 
the family, radio, TV, Hollywood and 
sports personalities, heroes of the past 
and the present, etc., and slowly narrows 
down again, as the child of God begins 
to realize who is his Father. Together 
with the desire to test and a tendency 
to reject, to revolt, there is also in the 
little child an impulse to follow impli- 
citly commands, suggestions and warn- 
ings, no matter how mysterious they 
may seem. Even when, from the child’s 
point of view, pain or unhappiness is 
involved, what we must call a kind of 
faith very frequently carries the day. 
For this belief seems to be part of the 
very ground of a child’s existence. 

And together with this strong faith 
there is in the child a steady confidence, 
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easily discouraged perhaps but ever re- 
newed: the confidence that he will be 
cared for and preserved from harm, the 
confidence that he will be loved, the 
confidence that he will be able, with 
the help of his parents, to fulfill their 
desires and their plans for him. This 
hope too seems to be an essential char- 
acteristic of childhood. Both of these, 
the belief and the confidence, are 
grounded in a love which gives them 
their peculiar character, which permeates 
them and creates an atmosphere con- 
ducive to their fulfillment. This love 
conditions and gives tone to a child’s 
hope and faith, and motivates his imi- 
tation of his elders. It tends to help him 
forget his ‘self and concentrate his 
attention on the requirements and hopes 
of others. This love, even when appar- 
ently unreciprocated, is strong and dur- 
able. 

But there is something more than 
this faith and hope and love which 
characterizes childhood. Such things as 
tying a shoelace or eating with a fork 
keep him intensely aware of his incom- 
pleteness and imperfection. He realizes, 
and accepts the fact, that this is a neces- 
sary state of affairs, and as permanent 
as is his childhood. But he also posses- 
ses an equally intense desire to improve 
his situation as much as _ possible, 
through interpreting the will of his 
parents and making it his own. Com- 
placency has very little place in child- 
hood. And just as he can combine an 
acceptance of his own imperfection with 
an intense desire to perfect himself, so 
the child combines a matter-of-fact ac- 
ceptance of the mysteriousness of things 
with an intense desire to know how and 
why they are what they are. Only very 
slowly does a child lose his sense of 
wonder. 

Even in so simplified a sketch as this, 
it would be impossible to ignore the 
fact that there are darker lines running 
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through this pattern of normality. A 
child will often fail to see the place in 
a wider ‘adult’ perspective of an obliga- 
tion imposed here and now, and resist 
his parents’ will. Frequently he will be 
unable to see precisely what form of 
action his genuine intention to fulfill 
his parents’ desires should take in con- 
crete circumstances, and therefore act 
with reluctance or hesitation or actu- 
ally contrary to their will or even not 
at all. Many times there is a distortion 
of the actual will of the parents because 
he confuses this with his own desires. 
Rejection and outright rebellion also 
have their place here. And if we should 
not remember St. Augustine’s vivid pic- 
ture of the infant at the breast, livid 
with jealousy, modern psychiatric in- 
vestigation would remind us that the 
innocence of children is as inadequate 
a notion as the Golden Age of man. 

There is one more essential aspect of 
the fact of childhood: the adult. No 
matter how much the very structure of 
the family and of society may exagger- 
ate or ease the fact, inevitably it is the 
very nature of a little child to be subject 
to authority, and for him the adult is 
the source of that authority. And how 
can we characterize the adult? To be 
brief, let us borrow some generalizations 
which Father Guardini makes in the 
course of his published meditations on 
The Lord:* 

“The grown-up seeks security, and in 
the process, becomes sly and hard. He 
is afraid, and fear abases ... 

“The adult has aims toward which he 
selects and applies his talents. He sees 
everything with an eye to its usefulness, 
thereby rendering everything unfree. 
He has intentions, and nothing so ham- 
pers existence, altering it for the worse, 
as these, which trammel action and 
falsify vision . . . 


1 Regnery, 1954, ps. 266 ff. 
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“In the adult there is much unnatur- 
alness. He does not leave life alone, but 
constantly tries to improve it. The re- 
sult is what is known as culture and has 
many precious values, but values bought 
with artificiality and distortion. Be- 
tween man and man, heart and heart, 
person and thing, everywhere looms in- 
termediates, shutting out reality. Every- 
where consideration, precautions break 
life’s spontaneous élan. This, that and 
the other natural reaction ‘is simply not 
done’; the phrase stands at every walk 
of life, an invulnerable policeman, 
guarding it from itself... The good 
manners of adults are heavy with dis- 
honesty and guilt... 

“The adult is self-centered; he is 
constantly examining, testing, judging 
himself. Herein lies the earnestness of 
life, which consists of a feeling of re- 
sponsibility, conscious living. The im- 
mediacy of things and people is broken 
in the grown-up world, for the adult 
is constantly projecting himself between 
them and him ... 

“. . . The grown-ups’ world is clut- 
tered with unrealities: with formalities 
and illusions and substitutes, inter- 
mediaries and trivialities all taken with 
tremendous seriousness, The child, ac- 
customed to dealing directly with 
things as they are, is surprised and con- 
fused by the hardness and narrowness 
he confronts in his elders.” Surely these 
are not the qualities of the mature, re- 
sponsible, adult Christian. 

In fact, the description calls to mind 
the cryptic parable about the man who 
abuses the trust, and misuses the goods, 
of one under whose authority he has 
been given the power to act. What bet- 
ter characterization of the “Unjust 


Steward” could be found than this de- 
scription of the adult? Yet it is precise- 
ly this man that Christ also calls a child, 
a child of this world. Whether a child 
of this world or a child of the King- 








dom, Christ seems almost to expect us 
to be no more than children in the 
spiritual order. God is the father, the 
adult. And we can expect to reach at 
best that kind of maturity expressed in 
the word ‘son’, in imitation of Christ, 
Son of Man, Son of God. 

It is just here that the accumulated 
knowledge of the modern social sciences 
may be fruitful in helping us see 
through them to truths about the spi- 
ritual order. As attention to the nature 
of a rock led the Fathers to increased 
understanding of Peter’s function, so 
modern studies of the child and the 
adult may supply valuable hints about 
the true nature of, and especially the 
dangers to, Christian maturity. One 
thing seems clear: our modern use of 
the term ‘mature’, with its overtones 
of organic evolution and progressive de- 
velopment, has obscured for us the ne- 
cessarily limited nature of Christian ma- 
turity. 

If we consider the child, a pattern of 
virtue-in-the-raw and deep-seated im- 
perfection, it is obvious that just as con- 
fidence and belief and love are quasi- 
virtues characterizing the relationship 
between child and parents, so, the vir- 
tues of faith and hope and charity will 
characterize the mature child of God. 
It is the other aspect of childhood that 
has been blurred for us. The nature of 
the child suggests that true Christian 
maturity necessarily involves an intense 
and painful awareness of our own im- 
perfection and incompleteness. And the 
lives of the saints, true sons of God, re- 
mind us that the greater the spiritual 
maturity, the more intense will be this 
awareness and the more imperfection 
and incompletion will be seen. Maturi- 
ty involves also the increasing reali- 
zation that this imperfection and in- 
completeness is a necessary part of the 
very nature of things, and it requires a 
childlike acceptance of the permanency 
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of this fact, an acceptance which in no 
way conflicts with an intense desire to 
complete ourselves as much as we grace- 
fully can. 

The slowly maturing child of God 
will gradually penetrate the many ra- 
mifications of imperfection in the hu- 
man situation, and come to accept them 
calmly at the same time that he works 
fervently to fulfill and complete him- 
self and society as far as he is given the 
opportunity. Will he not slowly come 
to see that the very structure of reality 
demands one human community, 
acknowledged as such, although that 
single community will inevitably be an 
imperfect one; and will he not do what- 
ever lies within the scope of his place 
in life to help its realization, aware that 
he will never see a perfect reflection in 
society of the Kingdom of God? With 
increasing maturity he will realize that 
organizational structures, hierarchical 
or otherwise, of their very nature can- 
not be perfect; and he will learn to ac- 
cept their imperfection at the same time 
that he is zealous to improve them if he 
can or grateful for improvements made 
by others. 

He will see more and more clearly 
that the very Revelation which gives his 
life meaning is itself incomplete, though 
certainly it is sufficient for his purpose 
as a child of God; and he will see that 
it was never intended by God to supply 
the final answer to any and every ques- 
tion. He will see too that that Revela- 
tion is incomplete in another and more 
personal sense: for none of us is granted 
the fullness of this Revelation at birth, 
physical or sacramental. For each of us 
this imperfect penetration of the mean- 
ing of Revelation is a slow process, a 
lifetime endeavor, as in this sense God 
is still revealing Himself to man. 

Whether we become a son or remain 
a little child, this discovery of our Father 
will never be completed in this life. 

Josern L. CAULFIELD 

















A CRITICAL REVISION OF CLAUDEL 


AS A CATHOLIC POET 


An Obituary for 
Paul Claudel — Feb. 23, 1955 


Severs events between 1940 and 1950 
had brought the aging poet Paul Clau- 
del into the limelight again: his long 
resisted cosmic drama The Satin Slipper 
was staged in the Comédie Frangaise 
(1942); the poet himself was elected a 
member of the French Academy at the 
age of seventy-eight (1946); a complete 
edition of all his dramas appeared 
(1948) including the Partage de Midi 
which had been tabooed by the poet 
throughout thirty years but now even 
played at the Marigny theater; finally 
the almost exclusive occupation of the 
poet with the Scriptures in the last 
twenty years of his life, became a chal- 
lenge to the theologians. They would 
be ready to accept him as a poet but 
not as a gnostic or a scholar in Biblical 
matters.1 One thing is sure: Paul Clau- 
del’s great poetry is seriously catholic. 
It started after his conversion experi- 
ence of Christmas 1886 in Notre Dame 
and has been continued by meditations 
on the mysteries of Faith in a large 
number of prose writings, which cer- 








Helmut Hatzfeld is professor of Ro- 
mance Languages at Catholic Univer- 
sity. His recent LITERATURE THROUGH 
Art (Oxford) won the PMLA award. 
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neers of modern stylistic studies, and 
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the University of North Carolina. A de- 
tailed analysis of Bernanos’ novel Sous 
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tainly continue the work of his more 
strictly poetical period. 


Great Catholic poetry is rare. Think- 
ing in terms of world-literature only 
two names come to one’s mind: Dante 
and Calderén. Claudel had something 
of each of them. Like Dante he sees 
the great poetic themes of Nature, Love, 
and heroic Sacrifice through the subtle 
microscope of Catholic dogma and spiri- 
tuality. Like Calderén, with a decidedly 
missionary zeal,? he gives everything a 
more apologetic and didactic stress by 
means of liturgical, devotional and dog- 
matic details offered as such and not 
sufficiently absorbed by the poetical sub- 
stance. His goal is an attempt to pro- 
vide a harmonious understanding of the 
world and to create a solidary mankind 
on the basis of the Mystical Body, or in 
his language “to bring liberation to im- 
prisoned souls through the Catholic 
Faith so that the continents be united 
without heresy.”* This specifically Cath- 
olic challenge to Unanimism and So- 
cialism is an attempt so passionately 
made by the diplomat-poet that his views 
on history, culture and science do not 
only assume a theocratic attitude, but 
imply an anti-secularist and even anti- 
intellectual, criticism which borders on 
personal intolerance. Mixing, on the 
other hand, sacred subjects with a truly 
enigmatic irony, Claudel is, despite his 
reverent attitude towards the ecclesias- 
tical authorities, a greater “Catholic 
shocker” than Mauriac, Bernanos and 
Graham Greene together. 


With these specifications in mind we 
may readily accept Claudel’s definition 
of a Catholic poet: “A man... who 


has nothing with which to reproach the 








work of Almighty God, who, rather, 
finds it good and very good, and to whom 
the flesh never appears more beau- 
tiful than when, like a generous flower 
of a blood always ready to be shed, it 
serves to glorify the spirit.”* The same 
Claudel leaves no doubt that his work 
is intended to be a poetical apostolate 
when he remarks: “The faith of a Cath- 
olic is not an indifferent thing, it is a 
direct and personal threat to the secur- 
ity of one who does not share it.”5 And 
as this threat comes through the poet, 
his vocation is clear, his work is a work 
of mercy like feeding the poor or tend- 
ing the sick. Claudel’s admirers testi- 
fy indeed that his work is a pure frank- 
incense to the Lord? and that he, like 
a subdeacon, carries the open book of 
the gospel upon his breast as upon a 
living lectern. Claudel actually makes 
bold to carry on the work of the theolo- 
gians not by syllogism, but by metaphor 
and symbol, not through knowledge, 
but through touch, surprising the great 
Being in His operation.® 


Nature 


laudel’s concept of touching God’s 
creation allows him in a unique way to 
turn the most sensuous contact with Na- 
ture, unusually “pagan” for a Chris- 
tian,’ into the hymnic and psalmodic 
praise of the Creator. Attracted to trees, 
fruits, flowers, animals, with the same 
“root-lust” as the Comtesse de Noailles, 
Mme. Colette, or Jean Giono, Claudel 
is lifted up also to the brotherly 
“creatures”, hallowed by the Church 
and “matter of our consecration”," the 


‘water, the wine, the bread, the oil; from 


here he ascends particularly to the stars 
and to the spirits. Thus he makes it 
difficult for us to see the seam between 
nature and supernature, creation and 
sacrament in his poetry. 

Born in 1868 from old French peasant 
stock, Claudel repeats in his artifacts the 
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act of sacramentalizing and redeeming 
Nature from its magic urges as was done 
by the sacramentals of the Church for 
the “deep-ranging cluster” (Magnificat) 
of the pagan generations of his ances- 
tors. Claudel’s well known formula for 
this poetic fusion is “the acceptance of 
visible and invisible things with a Catho- 
lic heart.” In L’Esprit et l'eau his very 
vitality turns to prayer—when he is 
drunk with the beauty of the Sun he 
weighs her (at the thought of her great- 
ness) as two butchers weigh a heavy 
sheep; when fascinated by the number 
of the stars he reviews them as a general 
reviews an army. The flight of his spirit 
turns from the dark blue Pacific to the 
light blue sky above the French villages 
filled with people all of whom have two 
eyes and talk and weave and barter and 
carry loads.’ 


Thus he grasps and touches the Crea- 
tor in his creation by an all embracing 
melody of his eyes and of his mind. His 
Ode Magnificat gives thanks simultan- 
eously for the birth of his first daughter 
and his conversion to the Faith; and in 
both the praise is expressed in the spirit 
and the words of Mary’s Magnificat. In 
La Ville he suggests the quasi-sacramen- 
tal character of spring: “Watch out lest 
when opening a door it may happen 
that you enter a temple! From all things, 
according to the meaning of their crea- 
tion, springs a hymn of praise which 
says: Hosannah!”?% 


Conversely, with the fundamentally 
Pauline view of the beauty of the world 
as an enigmatic mirror for something 
behind it, Pierre de Craon in the Tid- 
ings brought to Mary can say of the 
dying Violaine: “As the burning color 
of the pomegranate blossom is seen from 
all sides under the bud which cannot 
enclose it any longer, so did the splendor 
of the angel who does not know death 
take hold of our little sister.”'* When 
young Seven-swords, daughter of Dofia 
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Prouhéze in The Satin Slipper, swims 
through the sea, she at first feels like 
the most modern young girl in her na- 
ture-mindedness: “It is delicious to soak 
in this liquid light . . . like a sea ane- 
mone, like a planet watching the other 
planets, like a waterdrop associated to 
the sea”. But in a moment this delight 
opens the way to her understanding of 
the dogma of the communion of the 
Saints.1° This is not simply a “construc 
tion” of Claudel (except perhaps in 
terms of the psychology of the girl); the 
mystics actually have compared their 
soul absorbed in God to the drop of 
water in the sea. For Claudel the sym- 
bol is all the more natural because 
“Claudel”, as Claudine Chonez says, 
“has a body so full of blood and appe- 
tites that he must touch even ideas in 
order to believe in their existence.”?® 
Very similar to the Baroque Spaniards 
of the epoch of the Counter-Reforma- 
tion, which Claudel extolled in _ his 
Satin Slipper, the ardor of his faith and 
the violence of his temper needed a 
physiological expression of the Holy. 
The preciosity and irony of a civilized 
modern man necessarily added a grain 
of mannerism to this endeavor.’* This 
is the case when a text like Ab aeterno 
. . . ordinata sum is transcribed through 
Claudel’s spiritual naturism into the 
following apostrophe to Mary: “Thy 
Maker himself in His Eternity had de- 
sire of Thy milk.”?® The truly devout 
(according to Claudel) have for the 
Eucharist that voracious and violent 
appetite as for food craved by all our 
being; and he delights in having an 
eatable and drinkable God.'® 


Claudel has the deep conviction that 
the visible world lifts us up lovingly to 
the invisible in the sense of the Christ- 
mas preface, and that the invisible world 
as far as it is revealed makes us better 
understand the visible one.*® Not only 
Nature but also modern techniques, 


“dynamos, turbines and motors’?! help 
Claudel in_ establishing meaningful 
analogies to the order of salvation. Pur- 
gatory seems to him a kind of Pitts- 
burgh spitting flames and smoke and 
hammering on the soul as if on iron 
to make it flat until the brutish cannibal 
becomes something of an angel.?? Thus 
he indicates his possession of what he 
admired in Rimbaud: “The physical 
sensation of the supernatural,’’** and he 
remains faithful to his Dantesque pro- 
gram: “to create a new Catholic ima- 
gination and sensibility.”** 


Love 


C enter: metaphysical naturalism 
helps him in his understanding of Love. 
Taking the middle road between asce- 
ticism and angelism he makes clear that 
there is only one love worthy of this 
name, the love of God. Few, however, 
have a clear vocation to reach this love 
in a direct way. Most men and women, 
as providentially foreseen within crea- 
tion in order to continue and preserve 
it, have to reach this goal by detours, or 
as Claudel underscores, using a Portu- 
guese proverb: “God writes straight 
with crooked lines,” preferring often a 
sinuous vocation to a straightforward 
one. In all love relations, legitimate or 
not, even in marriage, Grace sooner or 
later will force the Catholic to a deci- 
sion as to whether he prefers imperfect 
human love to perfect Divine Love. A 
prolonged struggle on a heroic scale is 
decisive for the salvation not only of 
one person but at least of two (and per- 
haps more), and a simple human love 
relation turns out to be of paramount 
importance for the communion of saints. 

The key to all the dramatic love prob- 
lems of Claudel must be found in his 
greatest lyrical poem, the Cantata for 
three Voices.*5 Three beautiful young 
women sing about love in festive mood 
on a balmy summer night. The unmar- 











ried brunette Laeta, unaware of love's 
bitterness and thinking only of her per- 
sonal happiness in hope and desire is 
jubilant about her youthful body ready 
to be conquered by a daring suitor, vio- 
lent like the Rhone river, and whose 
arms never would appear too strong to 
her. She recognizes in love “the force 
which fastens the stone to its base.” The 
married blonde Fausta full of regret and 
remembrance, but full also of strength 
and faith, has learned through a tempo- 
rarily necessary separation from her hus- 
band that concern for the endangered 
beloved ene and forgetfulness of self 
have become the decisive element in her 
love and that the gold of love is a kind 
of renunciation. She has understood 
that she has to be for her husband not 
a prison but a harbor, an arsenal, a 
tower. The young widow Beata, mild 
and charitable, has experienced that love 
must be renunciation, even radical re- 
nunciation, and she praises her husband’s 
death as her liberty for the invasion of 
God. Beata has learned “that the word 
has to expire so that the sentence exists, 
that the meaning prevails,” “that the 
face of the beloved man as hindering the 
Vision of the True Face has to disappear 
like the froth on a glass of wine.” 


The dramatic works of Paul Claudel 
disclose that the mysterious process of 
love begins with that mutual finding of 
two souls which is for Claudel a more 
providential mystery than for Plato, 
and he is sincere and wise enough to 
insert at this very starting point of love 
the Etiam peccata (“Even Sin”) of 
Saint Augustine.”® Love is the initiation 
to man’s power of continuing God’s 
creation; it is also the danger of separa- 
tion from Him. Therefore Ysé in Par- 
tage de Midi says that woman’s raison 
d’étre is to disturb the tranquillity of 
man;?7 woman is a perfume which 
allows him to say “We” instead of “I’’.?® 
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Woman, says Téte d’Or is “A drunken- 
ness like that of red wine or a pile of 
roses! Grapes which splash and gush 
under the bare foot, large flowers quite 
sticky of honey.”2® She is even more in- 
toxicating than wine, says Sygne de 
Coufontaine,®® in The Hostage; she is 
a “panic appeal’’®! as Mesa says in Par- 
tage de Midi, “something sad, intoxi- 
cating and bitter,” “a great vine full of 
grapes crumbling when the master 
touches it’,8? a blindness leading to the 
sin of beautiful blind Pensée and Orian 
in Le Pére Humilié. 


In the evolution of each type of love 
it becomes clear that “woman will al- 
ways be the danger of all the para- 
dises”,3 or as Claudel once wrote to 
Jacques Riviére, “if Paradise consisted 
simply in the total possession of a wom- 
an it would not seem different from 
Hell,’’** because there would be no room 
for God. Therefore the grace coming 
through woman consists precisely in her 
being the promise which cannot be 
kept®5 and which as she knows herself, 
she never will be capable of fulfilling.*¢ 
She is the “void and the mocking image 
of perfection,” of which she cannot be 
the vessel but only the instrument.** 


Therefore “Marriage,” says Orian to 
Pensée in the Pére Humilié, “is no 
pleasure, it is the sacrifice of pleasure.’’*8 
Old Vercors, in Tidings brought to 
Mary, after having fondled his sweet 
Elisabeth who still seems beautiful after 
years spent in tilling and harvesting, 
. . . bringing up the children, suddenly 
rushes off to a pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
with the outcry: “I am tired of being 
happy.’8® Grace acted more abruptly 
with the noble lady Sygne de Coufon- 
taine. She is engaged to her beloved 
cousin, but Father Badilon tells her in 
order to save the life of the pope she 
must marry Turelure, an old revolution- 
ary, the servant and murderer of her 
parents. She accepts this challenge but 
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without overcoming her natural hatred 
and disgust for such a husband. Not 
until she is on her deathbed, exhausted 
and worn out, under the irony of her 
lifelong torturer, does she reach a feeble 
last-minute gesture of surrender. What- 
ever the ambiguity of Sygne’s decision 
to marry Turelure, the meaning of her 
life certainly was not a so-called happy 
marriage. 

The mystery behind this life-long 
struggle and necessary frustration in 
love as far as it is human, means, as 
Claudel told Riviere “The call of the 
imperfect to the perfect which we call 
Love (of God)”, which makes “all things 
... die in God...” but “there is a joy 
in this kind of death.’’*® 


On the other hand, even the consum- 
mated adulterous love of Ysé and Mesa, 
teaches Mesa the lesson of total sur- 
render, because Ysé certainly detached 
Mesa from the rest of the world by at- 
taching him to her. Then by breaking 
the heart of the betrayed and forsaken 
Mesa she detaches him from her, too, 
so that Mesa can pray to Christ: “I 
know now what you endured on your 
cross if you loved each of us as terribly 
as I loved this woman.’*! This treat- 
ment of love is the narthex to the basil- 
ica*? of Claudel’s more explicitly Catho- 
lic works. Francois Mauriac called this 
drama between Ysé and Mesa in Par- 
tage de Midi a “‘sinistre vaudeville” 
transformed into a drama of grace.*® 
Ysé, however, uses the chance to save 
herself by a last minute repentance, 
crowned by her return to Mesa in order 
to die with him. She is a sinful woman 
like “Magdalena or Eve Lavalliére, 
suddenly seeing herself as she is and 
watering with torrential tears those 
Saving Feet above her.’’** Claudel boldly 
insists that even adultery can be a means 
of grace: “Our Lord in order to achieve 
His Nativity needed Rahab the courte- 
san, Thamar the incestuous woman and 


the adulterous Bethsabee.”’*5 The adul- 
terous woman has the same role as all 
the others in his drama: “Woman is 
sent to man .. . for his purgation.’’*® 
In this Claudel coincides with Dante. 


If a righteous woman bound by the 
sacrament to an incompatible mate falls 
in love with another, and in her appar- 
ently irresistible love desire and renun- 
ciation are balanced with the aid of 
Grace, she soon will discover that she 
is the “instrument and accomplice of 
God"*? in saving her lover. She has to 
be the bait for the lover to lure him 
into the fish net of God. Such a bait 
is Donia Prouhéze.*® She has to be her 
lover's cross, not his paradise. She has 
to teach her lover to give everything in 
order to receive everything.*® Actually, 
when the unhappy wife of Don Pélage 
heard for the first time don Rodrigue’s 
fascinating voice, her Catholic aware- 
ness hears already God’s voice calling 
through his voice.°° When she is on 
the verge of eloping with him, she begs 
the Blessed Virgin, shrinking in her in- 
terior soul from the decisive step, to let 
her only limp, not rush to her lover. 
The limping gives her time “to show 
him his nothingness through her own, 
and thus give him God.”5! Twice close 
to him and to his embrace, she prefers 
separation and even death to actual 
adultery. Only this lesson will subdue 
Don Rodrigue’s violence and egotism 
and make him, too, a vessel of grace. 


Claudel illustrates the spiritual truth 
that renounced love is more fertile even 
than enjoyed love: The separation of 
a loving couple produces the desire for 
a Divine presence more powerful than 
love. ‘Therefore he has invented sym- 
bols which some may consider on the 
borderline of good taste. Aubaine, the 
daughter of Jacques Hury and his wife 
Mara in Tidings brought to Mary is 
miraculously recalled to life by Violaine, 
Jacques’ former fiancée. In addition 
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the child is given her blue eyes and a 
drop of milk appears on Violaine’s 
breast. Dofia Seven-swords, daughter of 
Dofia Prouhéze looks like her mother’s 
never forgotten Rodrigue, and not like 
her own father Camille. Dofia Prou- 
héze before she goes to her certain death 
and confides Seven-swords to Rodrigue, 
gives thanks that she was never given 
the illusive happiness of becoming his 
wife to die upon his heart, that instead 
she has remained for him the eternal 
star.52 Called to deliver him to God, to 
empty him of worldly desire, she finally 
holds a god in her spiritual arms in- 
stead of a spouse.®® After the death of 
Dofia Prouhéze, the world-conquering 
viceroy Rodrigue has become a dis 
graced, unjustly punished, one-legged 
prisoner and beggar fit only to be given 
as a handy-man to a Carmelite Convent. 
It is only then he says that with the 
deepest conviction: “This is a good 
night in which finally I celebrate my 
betrothal with liberty.” 


Sacrifice 


A. this point it becomes evident that 
Claudel is the only Catholic poet since 
Dante who has been able to enshrine 
the problem of earthly love in the mys- 
tery of charity and sacrifice. To Clau- 
del sacrifice is a painful purgation which 
in the end is accepted joyfully. A Jesuit 
martyr dying on a ship in Mid-Ocean 
opens the Satin Slipper. The murder 
of a saintly leper consenting as joyfully 
to her death as the Jesuit martyr to his, 
closes the Tidings. That this funda- 
mental idea of Claudel’s is not “litera- 
ture” can be proved by other appalling 
documents. His poem called Leprosy 
as a Grace was daringly dedicated to 
the incurable inmates of St. Louis Hos- 
pital.55 And when sixteen thousand 
priests were killed by the Spanish Com- 
munists Claudel, despite the horror of 
the crime, rejoices: “It is beautiful for 
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the Church of God to go to Heaven in 
her entirety as incense and holocaust.”5¢ 
In his Academy speech Claudel extolled 
the sacrificial character of the exercise 
of the Stations of the Cross.5* The sacri- 
fice of the intellect is pushed by him 
to an extreme which comes very near 
the Pascalian concept of abétissement.5® 
Claudel’s lyrical poetry reveals on every 
page how well he understands the asce- 
tic-mystical problem of making the soul 
ready for the Dark Nights: 


It is not too costly to die 


In order to make God exist all the 
more.5® 


Saying yes to sacrifice, to heroic sacri- 
fice, is the Fiat to sanctity and to fullness 
of life in the Catholic sense. Small won- 
der then, that the drama of Claudel, as 
Miss Chonez puts it, almost bleeds from 
the wounds of Christ,®° because the 
Claudelian hero goes the hardest and 
at the same time the most loving way 
in order to find his supreme expres- 
sion.*t The Claudelian hero moves to- 
wards Christ’s cross, His bed and His 
banquet, to what for Voltaire would be 
the pitch of folly. He knows that he 
is on earth not to shape the cross for 
others but to mount it himself and to 
give everything with a smile. 

It was an idea dear to the seventeenth 
century that in spiritual guidance, the 
director has to be, or rather to remain, 
the priest offering a sacrifice. The 
guided penitent had to be the victim 
and the host. Claudel shared this idea® 
when he invented the breathtaking dia- 
logue between Father Badilon and Sygne 
de Coufontaine. Sygne cannot overcome 
her disgust for the hated Turelure, but 
feels obliged to save the life of the pope: 

Badilon: God cannot enter into us 


cere aro us to pieces. 


Sygne: Oh God, you know that I 

ove h~ 
Badilon: But not up to the spitting, 
to the crown of thorn, to the 


fall upon the face, to the strip- 
ping and to the Cross. 
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The renegade Camille, who at least un- 
derstands what Christianity does mean, 
has no easier language for Dofia Prou- 
héze when he tells her: “The Cross will 
be satisfied only when it has destroyed 
everything in you which is not the will 
of God,’’® 

Other formulas of Claudel’s are: to 
“dismantle” the ego and “go down to 
the bottom of ourselves to find the stain- 
less blue.’’®? If somebody is not suffer- 
ing, says Acer in the Loir-et-Cher Con- 
versations, then life has interrupted its 
work on him. There is a pause during 
his delivery (to Eternity) .** Claudel 
drew the attention of Jacques Riviére 
to the fundamental tension the Chris- 
tian constantly undergoes; he hangs up- 
on a cross®® until he dies, or rather until 
he becomes a saint here or in purga- 
tory. “It takes a long time to die,” says 
Rodrigue, “and the longest life is not 
too much to correspond to this patient 
call” to surrender.?° 

A temporary lessening of this tension 
occurs in the successful act of active 
recollection. This detachment, therefore, 
ought to take place before Mass as a 
preparation to the great sacrifice: 


The things leave me one after the 
other 


And I leave them alone on my part; 


Only naked can one enter the Coun- 
cils of Love.” 


Claudel’s priest in La Messe la-bas ex- 
pects the sacrificial consent of the faith- 
ful when he says at the Offertory: 


It is not only the paten, it is not 
only the chalice with the wine, 
It is you, my entire people, that I 
want to hold and lift up with 

my hands." 


Liturgy and Devotion 


C laudel’s interest was, from the very 
beginning, centered on the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass in its deepest mean- 
ing and on liturgy in general. Liturgy 
meant to him mystery and beauty in the 
Church expressed with “the most pro- 
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found and grandiose poetry and the 
most venerable gestures ever confided 
to human beings." The cycles of the 
ecclesiastical year, the Corona Benigni- 
tatis Anni Dei are one of the main sub- 
jects of his lyrical poetry. His metaphors 
and his language, his symbolism and his 
setting in the Tidings are liturgically 
informed. None the less a full-fledged 
liturgist would note that Claudel con- 
siders liturgy only as the foundation up- 
on which the centuries have built equally 
important devotions.™* It is actually his 
devotionalism which lays a beautiful, 
though sentimental wreath around the 
liturgical object. Different from Saint 
Thomas’ poised theological analysis and 
closer to St. Bonaventure’s mystical fer- 
vor he praises the Eucharist rather as a 
personal union than as a sacramental 
communion: “Right hand of my God 
which draws me on, and left hand of my 
Savior under my head overwhelmed by 
shame.”"5 He couches his triumphant 
belief in the Real Presence in the shock- 
ing words: “Be thou alone, oh my God, 
because I have nothing to do with that, 
be thou alone responsible for this enor- 
mity.’** He does not resist the tempta- 
tion to build on sacramental themes 
amusingly pious stories like the one 
called “Bell for the Sacraments,” in 
which a priest rushes the Viaticum to 
a dying Freemason, reaches him at the 
last minute and says to himself: “He 
has only to be blessed and I have to go 
to lunch.”"* He likes to treat the great- 
est mystery with paradoxical fun: “That 
object between the dry paper flowers, 
that is precisely the Supreme Beauty” 
(speaking of the host at consecration)."® 
The poem on the Mass by René Fernan- 
dat, Les signets du Mussel, certainly, is 
more liturgical, edifying and dignified 
than Claudel’s Messe la-bas. 


A liturgist would not approve of 
Claudel’s mystical anachronisms and 


pseudo-liturgical analogies. When the 
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priest at benediction takes the mon- 
strance from the repository he repeats, 
according to Claudel, the descent from 
the cross and we follow the movements 
with an eye full of tenderness and dis- 
quietude as did the Blessed Virgin when 
waiting to receive on her lap the body 
of her sacrificed Lamb to be taken from 
the cross.7® Or he remarks: “As Mary 
was present at the first Mass which 
Christ said on the Cross, so she will be 
present at all the Masses until the 
end of the world, to look on, because 
Christ is there.’’° 


Thus Claudel’s originality, strange to 
say, is more as the devotional than as the 
liturgical poet. One of his last articles 
in Figaro Littéraire was against the cele- 
bratio versus populum. In his famous 
poem, The Virgin at Noontide, he ex- 
plains that he enters a church just for 
a relaxing chat with Mary. There is a 
rosary rope ladder on which our Lady, 
“the great Mary” mounts backward 
drawing up the “little Mary’, namely 
Marie-Paul Claudel.®! Here is repeated 
what happened at Lourdes when “the 
little girl with the beads in her red frost- 
bitten fingers with the black fingernails” 
was told by the roses appearing on the 
feet of the Immaculate that her prayers 
reach only to the feet and must be lifted 
up to the mouth of the Blessed Virgin by 
herself.82 Marie-Paul is also the cus- 
tomer of the Holy Cross every day at 
five P.M. Then he behaves in church 
like one of those good oldsters in a drug- 
store of the far West. He does not say 
anything, he does not buy anything, but 
he is tolerated nevertheless. He just 
does aot disturb:** The poet stares at 
the Cross* is the title of one of his 
minor works. The Stations of the Cross 
were made by Claudel every Friday 
throughout sixty years.*5 He believed 
that on this dolorous way Mary preceded 


Christ to receive Him on Calvary.® 
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Claudel only follows Him trying to help 
to lift the heavy cross a little bit. 

Claudel is not afraid of miracles. The 
atmosphere of his dramas is that of a 
constant miracle. Against the whole 
French Classic tradition he admits re- 
suscitations and apparitions as something 
quasi-normal. Miracles mean very much 
to him in life. He considers the relic 
of the holy shroud in Torino to be equi- 
valent to a fifth gospel.6* He believes 
that at Fatima the sun did not only 
“dance” but, to the dismay of the ration- 
alists, could be fixed on a photographic 
plate.86 Such remarks may account for 
Claudel’s predilection for the hispani- 
cized Calderonian type of drama. In a 
miracle drama, of course, her guardian 
angel can appear to Dofia Prouhéze 
quite naturally and the Virgin take 
good care of her satin slipper. This is 
a necessity for Claudel because he re- 
jects the merely psychological drama 
along with humanism, that “intellectual 
animal and blasphemous beast in the 
service of the wishes of time and atmos- 
phere.”’8® 

Claudel’s attitude, which may seem so 
Catholic, should not blind us to the 
obligation of Dofia Prouhéze to avoid 
the proximate occasion of sin and to use 
the normal means of grace to fulfill her 
duties. Instead she gambles on salvation 
and seems to be asking Heaven for ex- 
traordinary graces while continuing to 
go in the direction of possible mortal 
sins. The Spaniards, of course, liked this 
type of miracle play to help illustrate 
Augustinianism versus Molinism in the 
17th century but for Claudel today there 
was no real point in minimizing the 
role of free will—as against grace—to this 
fantastic degree; here it would seem that 
he contributes to the “mysticism of sin”. 


Meditation 


I. is certainly not by mere chance that 
the Spanish taste in Claudel reaches its 
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perfection in that area where the Span- 
iards have contributed their decisive 
share to the spiritual wealth of the 
Church: Imaginative Meditation. Here 
Claudel’s piety, inventiveness and re- 
sourcefulness reach a high originality, 
whether he starts from a biblical text or 
a point of dogma. The theologians re- 
gret that Claudel ignores the literal 
sense of Scripture and confuses its mysti- 
cal sense with his own poetical accom- 
modation, but they cannot deny that— 
to quote the Encyclical Providentissimus 
Deus of Leo XIII—he has his own “good 
method to feed virtue and piety.’ 
Here are some examples of his proce- 
dure. When Psalm 28 says that the 
Voice of God prepares the stags, that 
means for Claudel the vocation of the 
missionaries, those stags that jump into 
the thickets of paganism. When the 
text continues “and will reveal dense 
things” (condensa), that means to him 
the depths of dogmas not as yet de- 
fined.*t When he retells the story of 
Sarah and Tobias, he presents a beauti- 
ful and charming young Tobias as 
painted by Perugino, pure and serious 
like a seminarian who is as much at- 
tracted by the Tigris to wash his feet 
as Claudel is by the Rhone to watch the 
anglers. In his ingenuity Tobias can 
explain to his fiancée-to-be why she got 
rid of the demon Asmodeus with some 
pieces of broiled fish. “In this exorcism,” 
says Tobias, “the burning charcoal to 
broil the fish was your ardent prayer, 
and the heart of the fish was the mar- 
row of good instruction I received from 
my father. We are children of Saints, 
there you are. So talked this delicious, 
necessary, ridiculous savior.’’® 


Claudel in his reévocation of scenes of 
Scripture is less a mystifier than an ima- 
ginative Saint Ignatius turned poet, with 
a certain legitimate humor, however, in 
the sacred realm, as is the case with 
his impressive meditation concerning 


Christ's words (Luc, XXIII, 43): “This 
day thou shalt be with me in paradise.” 
In a second, as Claudel points out, the 
good thief is absolved and sanctified. On 
this infamous cross no longer dies a 
criminal but a martyr, a burning host. 
And he goes straight to heaven, a vast 
locality where he is quite alone. In front 
of the Holy Trinity and numberless an- 
gels he is lost, imperceptible. The 
throne of the Immaculate is still empty. 
There is no Peter, no John, no Paul, no 
Gregory, no Benedict, no Francis, no 
Dominic, no Thomas, no Ignatius, no 
Teresa. He feels like somebody alone 
in the cathedral when clergy and faith- 
ful are out in a procession. The candles 
are burning, the altar is decorated, a 
graceful canopy above the armchair in 
cardinal’s red is there, too; but... 
around the lonely man only empty 
chairs, endless, empty chairs. And sud- 
denly, good gracious, above him high in 
the steeple a tremendous thundering. 
The big bell begins to ring.® 


A somewhat perplexing kind of medi- 
tation is his Stabat Mater upsetting tra- 
ditional attitudes by linking and adjust- 
ing biblical passages. Claudel tells of 
the old sexton who used to observe the 
saintly Curé of Ars at his prayers. He 
reported that the Curé had extended 
his arms in form of a cross, looked at 
the crucifix, and laughed. Exactly. So 
the Blessed Virgin must have behaved 
under the Cross. She laughed. Shock- 
ing. But they tell us in Prov. XXXI, 25 
that the strong woman will laugh on the 
last day. Now, please, did not exactly 
that happen on Calvary? Do you think 
in the decisive hour of the Redemption, 
the strong woman, the Mother of God, 
the form of the Church, thought this to 
be the right moment to break down? 
She approves, she is again the handmaid 
of God. She takes, in the name of the 
Church, her Catechism lesson. When 











Christ offers the Mass, that is not the 
moment for her to be absentminded.™ 


In the same way Claudel meditates on 
dogmatic points dark and difficult to 
him, mostly about those concerning the 
mystical body and the Communion of 
Saints. “The doctrine, oh so dark!, of 
the indulgences,” he says, “makes us un- 
derstand that the sinner carries with 
himself into the other world a kind of 
intrinsic sentence...” This sentence, 
however, is a cheque drawn upon our 
general clearing bank of prayers which 
Divine Mercy, interfering by a kind of 
trick tries to present for cash, right here 
in the Church militant. Claudel 
shocks considerably our unconscious 
modern humanitarianism when he prays 
about the mystery of Hell: “If the 
damned are witnesses of Thy justice, 
there will never be enough of them.”% 
If a dogmatic implication hit Claudel’s 
very heart, however, then poetry arose 
instead of prose. The idea of Mary con- 
quering all heresies and as the main mis- 
sionary makes him say: “She advances. 
Yesterday at Ephesus she put her golden 
feet upon the front of the Acropolis, 
today she enkindles Africa from one end 
to the other. Tomorrow it will be India 
or China, or that terrible Russia which 
she will sweep with her mantle’s three- 
fold fringe like the Northern lights 
(aurore boréale) ."*" 


Claudel’s whole work is a meditation 
on the mystery that “there is not a single 
movement of the human heart which 
will not be transmitted to the whole 
Communion of the Saints. One single 
act suffices to modify the entire equili- 
brium of merits and sins’®* and “to 
shake the immense system of the reversi- 
bility of merits.”"** This is so funda- 
mental that he makes the Viceroy of 
Naples explain to his narrowminded 
chaplain that a painter of the flesh like 
Rubens, has his importance in the 
Church along with martyrs, confes- 
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sors and doctors. And Claudel de- 
lights in describing the members of the 
Mystical Body of today in, humanly 
speaking, the most forbidding terms: 
“Yes, this alcoholic, that cross-grained 
bourgeois who resembles the constipated 
dog of the door-woman, this ferocious 
prostitute painting her old lips, these 
are our brothers and sisters. Jesus Christ 
died for them.”?®! All these quotations, 
however, reveal a fundamental weakness 
common among converts and re-converts. 
Claudel’s endless irony and paradox in 
sacris is seen by Robert Speaight as re- 
lated to the temptation “to write from 
his theology and to imagine that he is 
writing from his experience.’’1° 


Tolerance and Intolerance 


Because of Claudel’s missionary zeal 
and outrage at the secularized world, it 
is not always easy for him to “hate the 
sin, but love the sinner”. We are 
shocked to hear him call Goethe “the 
solemn old ass,” to see him consider 
Darwin as absurd, and Bergson as queer 
and mediocre,? to have him represent 
hatred by Calvin, Robespierre and Lenin 
on the same level, and human stupidity 
by Voltaire, Renan and Marx.%* We 
will scarcely feel like joining him in his 

prayer: 
Do not destroy me with the Vol- 
taires, the Renans, the Michelets, 


the Hugos and other infamous 
ones! 

Their soul is with the dead dogs, 
their books meet on the dung- 
hill.2 


Of course, in life he acts differently. He 
is convinced of the good faith of his 
late friend Romain Rolland and, at the 
grave of the man who was his chief in 
the diplomatic service, an agnostic, he 
says: “I give you with confidence into 
the hands of that God you did not 
know.”2% This attitude honors Claudel, 
the man, and reveals at the same time 
the strength of the sentimental element 
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in him which sometimes obscured his 
critical outlook. 


Unfortunately, in the name of Catho- 
licism, Claudel also professed an irre- 
ducible aversion and almost maniacal 
hatred against the representatives of 
science.1°T For him Judas is the proto- 
type of the critical scholar. This 
transformation of the greedy and treach- 
erous Judas into a scientific Judas full 
of scholarly pride elicited of course one 
of the sharpest attacks against Claudel’s 
sincerity, and he certainly deserved it: 
“His vague irony,” says Pierre Garnier, 
“cannot hit .. . anything but Faith look- 
ing for its raison d’étre or Reason look- 
ing for Faith.”2°® Actually, Claudel 
hated intelligence despite his own in- 
telligence which apparently could not 
stand a confrontation with Faith in a 


dialectical as opposed to a poetical con- 
text. 


He went even further in his antagon- 
ism to intellectuals by confiding them to 
St. Jude, patron saint of murderers and 
prostitutes.4° It is only a logical conse- 
quence that Claudel hates the rational, 
though very Christian, French Classi- 
cism, primarily Racine.™44 However, a 
healthy instinct instructed him not to 
be too logical in coming to grips with 
intellectuality as he did not want to 
condemn scholasticism. As a matter of 
fact, he never was more insipid than 
when he uses scholastic terminology, 
which in his poetry is entirely out of 
place.4!2 Despite his not particularly 
humble irony he tried to place himself 
on the same intellectual level with hum- 
ble parishoners, an attitude which 
brought upon him the scorn of the late 
Georges Bernanos. With this artificial 
simplicity he praises the gospels as 
written: 

For simple men’s edification and 


destruction of those who have 
ceased 





To be simple; for the Heaven-pleas- 
ing rage of the scholar or the 
renegade priest.'1% 


His hope was that “‘one day a new Judas 
Maccabaeus will break the yoke of our 
disgusting university, heiress of pagan- 
ism . . . because he will not be im- 
pressed any longer by the iron gods of 
science and the wooden gods of 
letters,”"114 

The question may be raised as to 
whether Claudel’s way was that of a 
mystic to whom discursive knowledge is 
meaningless compared to infused knowl- 
edge, or that of an obscurantist who be- 
lieves that anything existing in the world 
which is not at once seen in full con- 
formity with Faith, comes from the Devil 
and has to be exterminated. Be that as 
it may, Claudel’s philosophy of history 
shows the same bias. In this case he was 
more original and was thereby able to 
enrich both drama and poetry. Clau- 
del never looked at the real Middle 
Ages in which the “heresy of Courtly 
Love” undermined the upper classes, 
Latin Averroism and Nominalism threat- 
ened the universities, and obscenity, 
lack of taste, shrewdness and supersti- 
tion spoiled the burghers and the peas- 
ants. Instead, he reconstructed an ideal 
Middle Ages where everybody is a kind 
of Saint Louis, where the peasants live 
and understand the liturgy, know Latin, 
are linked to the cloister and represent 
an ideal patriarchy in which all social 
problems are solved. (cf. The Tidings 
Brought to Mary). 


For Claudel the Renaissance was not 
that revolutionary epoch of humanistic 
criticism which fostered this-worldly 
philosophies, promoted experimental 
versus speculative knowledge, sponsored 
geographical discoveries which shook 
the belief in the unity of mankind, and 
espoused protestant biblicism which 
tried to erase tradition and check on 
the competence of the Church. Claudel’s 
Renaissance is merely the Spanish con- 











quest of the American continent and the 
Portuguese conquest of the Far East, 
in which the brutality of the conqueror 
is checked by the mercy of the mission- 
ary expanding the realm of God. The 
Church attacked at that time in that 
little, unimportant corner of Germany 
by unqualified heretics, thinks Claudel, 
expands all the more in the trans-atlan- 
tic space. The true humanists, artists, sea- 
farers, discoverers, politicians and scien- 
tists of that time are simply serving the 
Church: “Copernicus opens the Bible 
of the Heavens, Don Juan of Austria 
tramples down Islam, Michelangelo 
raises the dome of St. Peter.’’215 

Young Catholic critics, like Martin 
Turnell, object to this poetical histor- 
icism and observe that Claudel is a 
stranger to his own time. In opposition 
to his theoretical stress on Christian 
solidarity he seems to know nothing 
about the anguish, necessities and the 
whole plight of modern man. To 
Denis de Rougemont Claudel appears 
to be even the caricature of a Catholic 
genius as being isolated from the mass 
of men.!!* This criticism, however, goes 
much too far. A poet or a dramatist, in 
contra-distinction to a novelist may deal 
with the eternal questions of mankind 
without going into the particular, ma- 
terial, psychological and sociological 
problems of his time and is free to use 
as symbols any historical epochs or fig- 
ures. The difficulty here concerns the 
very notion of dramatic action. For 
Claudel the conflict grows out of the 
very demands of the Christian faith, but 
the modern reader may unconsciously 
resent the recurrence of the central 
theme of “forbidden” love.’ 


Conclusion 
C laudel remains, after all, the great 
Catholic poet of Faith, Love, and Sacri- 
fice. Here his poetry is existential. His 
artistic decisions as coming from Faith 
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bestow Catholic leadership on him. 
“For the young people,” says Francois 
Mauriac, “who have lost the light and 
are looking for it again . . . his work 
will continue to call to mind their royal 
origin and for what kind of Love they 
were created.”"11® Claudel is furthermore 
the Catholic poet who at the end of his 
life did not despair of his work but was 
satisfied with it, because it not only 
brought the true faith to many readers, 
but brought the poet himself closer to 
God. “Age,” said Claudel, “has dimmed 
my ears and my eyes .. . Quoniam ibit 
homo in domum aeternitatis suae. The 
house of my Eternity. How, my Lord? 
I do not want anything better. But after 
all, am I not already there?”’!*° Thus 
Claudel appears in full harmony with 
his work. 


We must beware only of seeing in him 
the sole type of the Catholic poet; he 
was a genius in the necessarily limited 
dramatic and lyrical domain which he 
had chosen for his literary activities. In 
Claudel, faith and poetry met in a 
unique and superior way. His work is 
too prolific and unequal, however, to be- 
come classic. None of his dramas is alto- 
gether spotless in plot, characters, execu- 
tion, language and versification. Among 
the voices of the Catholic revival, how- 
ever, his voice will remain the most im- 
portant one, although his cantus firmus 
is somewhat toned down by the accom- 
panying voices of this movement. 
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THE UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS: 
A CHALLENGE TO THE WEST 


T nose areas of the world which we 
call “under-developed”—in fact, they 
are simply retarded economically—pres- 
ent us with urgent problems which call 
for early and serious decisions. Taken 
together, they represent a challenge for 
the Western world of unparalleled di- 
mensions. 

As you know, we have altogether 
about 2500 million people sharing this 
planet with us. We in the Western com- 
munity—citizens of Western Europe, the 
United States, Canada, and a few small 
outposts—represent only one-fifth of this 
total. We are almost all white men, 
the small white minority of the human 
race. We are also very rich. Our stand- 
ard of living is the highest in the 
world; we have most of the machines, 
most of the inventors have come from 
our ranks, and we have been ruling over 
large portions of other continents. Our 


average yearly income is somewhere be- 
tween 600 and 1600 dollars. 
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In addition to ourselves, the bene- 
ficiaries of the West's Industrial Revo- 
lution, there is another group of people 
who accomplished their industrializa- 
tion with different methods, after our 
industrial revolution, and who remain 
poorer than we are. They have some 
machines; like us, they have made use 
of modern technology; and on occasion 
they have expanded their power beyond 
their national frontiers. This second 
group—comprising the Soviet Union, 
Japan, and one or two countries in 
Eastern Europe and in the southern tip 
of South America—add up to 350 million 
people. They form barely a seventh of 
the human race, and their average in- 
come is still only between 150 and 400 
dollars a year. 

But next to the industrially advanced 
white men, and the smaller group of 
semi-industrialized peoples, there remain 
another 1600 million people—two-thirds 
of humanity—whose yearly income is 
less than 100 dollars, and who, as a rule, 
earn no more than 50 dollars a year. 
This enormous majority of mankind has 
few or no machines; as yet it is hardly 
served by modern technology; most of 
it is ruled or has been ruled until quite 
recently by foreigners. For the most part 
this tremendous mass of humanity—the 
vast majority of mankind—consists of 
frustrated, sick and hungry people. It 
is worth remembering too that all these 
1600 million people are what we called 
“colored men.” 

This division of mankind in three 
clear-cut groups is a new phenomenon. 
At the time of the Renaissance or the 
Reformation it was still unknown. To- 
day, in the middle of the 20th century, 
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it is the central fact of our political exist- 
ence. Moreover, now that all these mil- 
lions have the opportunity to compare 
their lot with that of their neighbors, 
this division of mankind grows into a 
problem which generates the most vio- 
lent and least controllable passions of 
our time. 


B UT what is the essence of this prob- 
lem? 


Equipped with our economic supre- 
macy, we Westerners have fashioned a 
world according to our wishes. Quite 
naturally, we gave ourselves the role of 
the heart in this world of our own de- 
vising. We had the secret of this body’s 
working; we knew how to keep up the 
pulse and insure that its complicated 
and interdependent factors were in work- 
ing order; we could suck in the world’s 
raw materials along the intricate system 
of arteries and veins, and send out our 
manufactured goods towards the limbs 
of the body whose rhythm we could dic- 
tate. With the passage of time, how- 
ever, others began to learn our secret. 
The once unquestioned mastery of this 
Western heart was now challenged. One 
by one we lost the willing collaboration 
of the various parts of that grandiose 
body which made up the 19th century 
world order which we had fashioned. 
The limbs were in revolt and some even 
challenged the indispensability of the 
heart. Under the pressure of changing 
relationships, of shrinking markets, the 
rivalry of the newly industrialized 
countries, and forced by new strategic 
necessities, despite our reluctance we 
recognized a need for readaptation. 
Seeing that our attempt to remain the 
privileged minority of mankind lost 
us the collaboration of important 
segments of humanity, we began our 
comfortable search for methods to pro- 
long our collaboration with those who 
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were not yet lined up against us. 

In brief, this is still our problem. It 
is a problem of readjustment. 

Most often this problem of the econo 
mically retarded areas is discussed in 
exclusively economic terms. Somewhat 
optimistically, we have a tendency to 
believe that the expenditure of a certain 
number of dollars could solve it, or at 
least immunize the world against its 
contagious urgency. I think there are a 
number of signs which indicate that be- 
lief in the miraculous healing effect of 
such dollar injections is a dangerous 
illusion. The fact is that the situation 
of the economically retarded areas is 
extremely complex, and must be exam- 
ined from the economic, the sociological 
and the psychological point of view. 

Let's take the economic aspect first. 

Poverty is the basic fact of these areas. 
In some of them over-population must 
be immediately taken into consideration 
as part of this primary reality. In all 
these areas the solution must include 
higher agricultural output, and less de- 
pendence on imports (in other words, 
industrialization). Where there is over- 
population, the transfer of agricultural 
surplus population to industrial occupa- 
tions must come on a large scale. Of 
course, there are a number of subsidiary 
problems: health, education, etc. But 
to bring about the fundamental changes 
we have called for, a long and sustained 
effort would be needed: our industrial 
revolution would have to be repeated on 
other continents and under totally differ- 
ent circumstances. 

The three principal elements which 
made our Industrial Revolution possible 
were our forefathers’ puritanic enthus- 
iasm to save and to invest their savings 
in productive equipment, the existence 
in the West of an entrepreneurial class 
—men able and willing to take risks and 
to work hard and for a long time to 
see their investments bring suitable re- 
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sults, and the availability of a labor 
force adaptable, mobile, and willing to 
fulfill hard tasks spurred by the incen- 
tive of gain. In the world’s economically 
retarded territories, however, we find 
that these three essential elements are 
missing, or exist in insufficient quanti- 
ties to perform the desired task. 

There is space here to give but a few 
illustrations to support my generaliza- 
tion. We may begin with the matter of 
savings and investments. During the 
great period of the West's economic 
eruption on the world scene, countries 
like England, France and Germany have 
regularly invested in productive equip- 
ment—like machines, railways, ships, and 
factories— between 6 and 14% of their 
national income. In the U.S.A. this pro- 
portion was sometimes as high as 20%. 
Moreover, these massive investments of 
from one-tenth to one-fifth of the nation- 
al incomes were not taking place simply 
in three or five year plans, they con- 
tinued for half a century, or longer. In 
the Soviet Union, during the great in- 
dustrial expansion of the early 30's, such 
productive investments absorbed nearly 
a quarter of the national income; and 
today in China—as far as one can know 
from available figures—it claims about 
one fifth the national income. Against 
these prolonged and massive efforts, 
what do we find in the economically re- 
tarded countries? 

In most of them income is so low that 
even with forced savings the margins 
would remain extremely limited. It is 
hard to see how even the kind of tyran- 
nical system employed in Russia and 
China could force the Indian villager 
to put aside a quarter or a fifth of his 
already miserable yearly income for ma- 
chines, hydroelectric schemes or modern 
steel plants. In fact, in most of the 
economically retarded areas productive 
investments amount to no more than 3 
or 4% of the national income. Often 
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they are much less. In the current In- 
dian Five-Year-Plan, for instance, they 
barely reach 5%. In most economically 
retarded regions, the total amount of 
savings is less than 4% of the national 
income, and naturally only a part of 
this is productively invested. As matters 
stand today, it is unlikely that savings 
would appreciably increase within the 
foreseeable future. Rather, it is likely 
that the age-old habit of hoarding, 
and the more modern practice of keep- 
ing bank-accounts abroad, will only gain 
in momentum. It is clear that nothing 
much can be hoped for from this ap- 
proach. 

Let us consider the second factor, the 
entrepreneurial class. We know that all 
over Southeast Asia, with a population 
of 600 million people, this class does not 
exist on the required scale. There is 
Tata in India and a few other great 
traders and industrialists, but that is 
about all. Actually, in most of the 
Southeast Asian countries the role of 
the entrepreneurial class had to be filled 
by alien minorities. In Burma, it was 
the Indian minority; in Siam, Indonesia 
and Singapore, it was the Chinese; and 
next to them, all over the area, was the 
white man. These foreigners came to 
dominate the economic activities of all 
these countries. In Southeast Asia, as 
in the Middle East and the greater part 
of Africa, the “capitalist’”—whether 
trader, land-owner or mere collector of 
jewels or palaces—can derive sufficient 
profits from his present activities and 
has no incentive to “risk” his money in 
long-term experiments, like transferring 
his capital from the land or export-im- 
port trading into the complicated busi- 
ness of importing machines, building 
factories and training labor. There are 
exceptions, but they are too few. 

If the picture is slightly more encour- 
aging in Latin America—perhaps owing 
to the presence of an entrepreneurial 





class of European origin—the tempo is 
still far below the requirements imposed 
by the rapid expansion of population. 


Continuing this rapid survey, let us 
look at the third basic element: the 
adaptability and mobility of labor. 
Here, once again, we find that in most 
of the economically retarded countries 
the adaptable labor force, which con- 
tributed to the success of our Industrial 
Revolution, does not exist. Much could 
be said of the training difficulties, the 
technical inadaptability of most of the 
workers, the high degree of absenteeism 
experienced, or the importance of the 
various religious, social and moral tradi- 
tions which all militate against the 
adoption of the kind of Western indus- 
trial discipline which was a pre-condi- 
tion of our success. In fact, it would 
seem that the populations of these 
economically retarded countries do not 
react to the incentive of gain in the 
same manner as our forefathers who, 
attracted by a monetary wage, left their 
villages to work in the factories. 


We must conclude that in the econom- 
ically retarded countries, the three basic 
elements which made possible the West's 
Industrial Revolution, do not seem to 
be present, or are present in only in- 
adequate dimensions. Yet, before we 
could continue with this conclusion in 
our hands, we must stop for a moment 
and consider the influence and role of 
external aid: of foreign investments. 
Some people may say—and in fact many 
do say—that even if indigenous capital 
is inadequate, if entrepreneurs are few, 
and even if the adaptation of labor pre- 
sents special difficulties—the rapid im- 
provement of the living standards of the 
economically retarded countries is still 
possible with the help of foreign capital. 

This, of course, is a very important 
point; and it is essential to examine 
how far this belief is supported by facts. 
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We know that during the last hun- 
dred years the Western European coun- 
tries have exported large amounts of 
capital to Latin America, to Africa, to 
India and to other parts of Asia. Some 
of this capital had to be repatriated. 
In some other regions this West Euro- 
pean capital is on the retreat for a com- 
bination of political, social and strate- 
gic reasons. In other words, whatever 
really important new capital investments 
are effected these days—investments on a 
scale likely to influence the social or 
economic climate of an important coun- 
try—are made by the United States. A 
recent authoritative estimate put the 
total of American private investments in 
all countries of the world, at about 
15,000 million dollars. But two-thirds 
of all these American private investments 
are either in Canada or Latin America. 
Southeast Asia—may I repeat, with one- 
quarter of the world’s population—re- 
ceived only about 3 per cent of these pri- 
vate investments. Thus, with the excep- 
tion of the Philippines, perhaps Japan 
and a few scattered and special cases, 
the bulk of American private invest- 
ments stay in the Americas. Moreover, 
even within Latin America well over 
half of all American investments are in 
the extractive industries—like oil and 
mines—and only a little more than a 
tenth of them are in industry. So, we 
see that American private investors, even 
in the region where they come in the 
greatest numbers, concentrate on the ex- 
traction of raw materials and build in- 
dustries only in exceptional cases. Oil, 
mines and plantations assure big profits 
but provide the countries in question 
with only a small share. Industries 
which would contribute more directly 
to the well-being of the local popula- 
tions, and would increase their economic 
independence, play only a subsidiary 
role in the eyes of the foreign investors. 
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And the same applies to Asia and, I 
think, to Africa too. 

As for grants and direct aid from the 
United States, or loans from interna- 
tional organizations—as for instance the 
World Bank—the sums which were forth- 
coming were insignificant compared to 
the need. While during the post-war 
aid programmes Western Europe, Ger- 
many and Japan received billions, Latin 
America’s or Southeast Asia’s share was 
only a few hundred million dollars. 

But—to finish with these cumbersome 
figures—let us see this problem in its 
proper perspective. If the economically 
retarded countries would really embark 
on an economic development compar- 
able to that of the West's Industrial 
Revolution, or that of Russia or Japan— 
in other words if they would really try 
to invest productively 10 to 15 per cent 
of their national income over a number 
of years—they would have to choose be- 
tween two alternatives: 

Either they would have to impose on 
their populations forced savings which 
would involve cruelties and sufferings 
surpassing even those experienced by 
the Russians; or they would have to 
obtain capital from outside on a enor- 
mously bigger scale than they have re- 
ceived hitherto. 

An expert Committee of the United 
Nations has recently estimated that to 
increase the standard of living of the 
world’s economically retarded regions by 
2.5 per cent each year, they would have 
to invest into productive equipment one- 
fifth of their national income. Present- 
ly, as we have seen, they invest barely 
$ per cent. Thus, to arrive at this mod- 
est 2.5 per cent increase in per capita 
income—if the democratic system of gov- 
ernment is to be preserved—outside aid 
ought to make up for the missing 17 per 
cent. This would amount to over 16 
billion dollars per year. For Southeast 
Asia alone—the region where the prob- 
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lem is the most urgent—it would 
amount to over 7 billion dollars of 
foreign investments each year. On the 
other hand, we have seen that total 
American private investments all over 
the world amount to only 15 billion 
dollars. Moreover—and this is the most 
tragic aspect of the problem—even if by 
some miracle these fantastic sums would 
become available to remove the revolu- 
tionary threat represented by the stag- 
nant misery of this two-thirds of man- 
kind, the yearly increase in living stand- 
ards would not be really 2.5 per cent 
as the U.N.O.’s experts stated. It would 
not be so because in all these economic- 
ally retarded countries the population 
is increasing by | to 1.5 per cent each 
year; and even if under the influence of 
some compassionate fervor all these bil- 
lions were spent on aid to lighten misery 
rather than on armaments, even then 
the real yearly improvement in living 
standards would be 2.5 per cent minus 
the population increase. In other words, 
just over one per cent: or one more 
grain of rice on a plate that holds only 
one hundred; one more pupil in the 
bamboo school that is already over- 
crowded with a class of a hundred; and 
just one less child out of the hundred 
who must die owing to an easily pre- 
ventable disease. 

Despite weighing down my exposition 
with so many figures, I have had to make 
too many generalizations. On a subject 
like this, however, we must avoid vague 
and moralistic generalizations, and be 
ready to accept hard facts. 

Many will object that I have been 
over-pessimistic; that I have neglected 
to note encouraging examples. Some 
might point at the big industrial cities 
of Calcutta or Bombay, the huge oil 
refineries of Sumatra, or busy modern 
towns like Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, 
or Sao Paulo where every five minutes 
a building is completed. You will point 








at them and ask how is it possible that 
these cities prosper, with all their Pack- 
ards, modern machines and scintillating 
skyscrapers if their Industrial Revolu- 
tion is not making real progress. Yet 
most of these examples of the successful 
transplantation of our economic mechan- 
ism into an alien soil, are misleading. 
All over Southeast Asia modern industry 
forms alien islands in a social environ- 
ment which spreads around them un- 
changed. Half a century of industrial- 
ization has barely changed the social 
picture of India, and all the factories 
of Calcutta have had little or no effect 
at all on the millennial habits of the 
enormous masses who live in the 550,- 
000 villages of the Indian Republic. 
Sumatran oil refineries, Siamese fac- 
tories or Pakistani textile-mills remain 
technological enclaves in a sea of in- 
different masses irresponsive to their 
technological radiation. All around the 
modernism of Mexico City, there are 
huge islands of stagnation peopled by 
Indians whose way of living has not 
changed for centuries. In Brazil, a few 
hundred kilometers behind burgeoning 
Sao Paulo, there stretch the unexplored 
jungles of the Matto Grosso; and behind 
Rio de Janeiro’s skyscrapers a giant 
country lies dormant—the only one in 
the world where the consumption of 
candles is steadily increasing. 


I. would seem that our Western econo- 
mic experiment, this mixture which we 
call liberal economics or free enterprise, 
has come to all these economically re- 
tarded countries like a river flowing 
along in a hilly country: it merely 
found its tortuous course along limited 
channels. It never flooded the whole 
scene; it left enormous surfaces above 
its fertilizing level. In Southeast Asia, 
in Africa and even in Latin America, 
this river of our economic experience 
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has entered a few big cities and selected 
localities. There it has performed the 
same fertilizing miracle it performed 
in the 19th century in our lands. But 
all around these responsive islands there 
remains the immobile countryside of 
India, Java, Africa, Brazil, etc. The 
Javanese, the Indian, the Pakistani and 
the African masses, the Indians of Mexi- 
co, the Negroes of northern Brazil, or 
the millions of Indians all along the 
Pacific Coast of Latin America, have 
never really participated in the econo- 
mic development which animated those 
special islands of their countries. They 
remained aloof and apart. The whole 
experiment somehow left them un- 
touched, indifferent to its stimulus, out- 
side its system of new values—almost as 
if resisting its appeal. 

This, so it seems to me, is the funda- 
mental problem. It poses the all-impor- 
tant question: can our Western econo- 
mic experiment be exported? Can it be 
installed in any region, in any climate, 
in any social surroundings? If properly 
aided with capital, will it always and 
infallibly produce the same miraculous 
results it has produced here in the West? 
All we know is that this Western econo- 
mic experiment whenever it was trans- 
ferred to other parts of the world (and 
of course we have to put apart Aus- 
tralia or South-Africa where Western 
immigrants made it work in a social 
climate carried with them) failed to grow 
real roots; whenever it was transplanted, 
it failed to become an organic part of 
the societies within which it was in- 
stalled. In fact, the experience of this 
last century appears to give us the cate- 
goric answer that the West’s economic 
experience can not be exported and that 
any action based on such an illusion is 
condemned to fail. And numerous men 
who have been working within the frame 
of the Colombo Plan, the Point IV pro- 
gram, and the other assistance schemes 
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could, no doubt, confirm this conclusion 
from their own bitter experience. 

Let us stop here for a moment and 
see how those few nations who have 
lifted themselves into what we called 
the semi-industrialized group, have suc- 
ceeded in their task? We have only two- 
and-a-half examples before us. There 
is the Japanese experiment, the Russian 
experiment and, finally, there is half an 
experiment, one hardly begun, that of 
Communist China. 


All three of these countries started 
out with the same aim. They all wanted 
to repeat the West’s performance: to 
increase their standard of living; to be 
less dependent on imports; to ease the 
pressure on the land by transferring a 
slice of their populations into indus- 
tries; and, with the help of all these 
measures, to gain a position of power 
which would render them less depend- 
ent on the West. Significantly, none of 
these three countries have attempted to 
repeat our Western experience. They 
could not do it because it would have 
been too slow. They had to impose 
forced savings; they had to impose the 
discipline on their labor force which 
we in the West obtained through the 
incentive of the profit-motive; and they 
all had to force tremendous sacrifices on 
their populations in order to build 
heavy industries first and consumer goods 
industries afterwards. In a word, they 
have all been compelled to change our 
Western time-table. They felt obliged 
to impose heavy sacrifices on the present 
generation in order to secure a better 
future for the next. They all adopted 
a forced march to catch up with us, the 
privileged minority of mankind. 

We know of the inhuman sufferings 
which these methods meant in Japan, 
in Russia, and mean in China today. 
We may condemn these methods on 
moral grounds and we may be terrified 
by the curtailment of individual free- 


dom which they involved. But, com- 
paring their material results with the 
Stagnation of the remaining economic- 
ally retarded areas, we cannot, I think, 
doubt the incontestable results of these 
alternative experiments. 

In fact, I think it is our duty to go 
even further and ask ourselves the ques- 
tion: what was there common to these 
alternative experiments which we have 
forgotten to apply in our own efforts in 
the economically retarded areas of the 
world? The answer to this question will 
lead us to the sociological and psycho- 
logical aspect of the problem of “under- 
developed territories’ —these two aspects 
which, in our preoccupation with the 


purely economic, we have hitherto neg- 
lected. 

In Japan, as in Russia, and today in 
China, the method adopted was based 
on the conclusion that free enterprise 
alone could not perform the tasks 
needed; or, that in any case, it could 
not perform the task at the speed de- 
manded by the impatience of the masses. 
They have probably seen—as we have 
seen a few minutes ago—that savings and 
investments were insufficient; that the 
entrepreneurial class was inadequate in 
numbers; and that the adaptability of 
labor was too slow and did not respond 
to the incentive of gain alone. Thus 
in Japan, as in Russia, and today in 
China, in all these three domains other 
methods were substituted. Their popu- 
lations were forced to save a high per- 
centage of their income and to invest 
it in productive equipment; the State 
took the place of the entrepreneurial 
class; and to supplement the power of 
the profit motive, a glorified ideology 
was adopted to induce, if not to force, 
the mobility and the adaptability of 
labor. In Japan it was the State Reli- 
gion, the unconditional allegiance to 
the Mikado, and it was led by a feudal 
elite. In Russia, and today in China, it 





was the Communist ideology, the uncon- 
ditional submission to its logic, and it 
was directed by a ruthless minority act- 
ing in the name of dialectical inevita- 
bility. In place of our factory worker 
who made efforts to become the owner 
of a suburban house, Japan produced 
her suicide-squads, Russia her Stakhan- 
ovites, and China her volunteer-brigades. 

It may be dangerous to jump to gen- 
eral conclusions from these alternative 
experiments. But it is important to re- 
call that in practically all the economic- 
ally retarded countries there is a patern- 
al sociological heritage. This heritage— 
the legacy of centuries of indigenous 
and foreign dictatorship—does not favor 
our democratic political system. In most 
of these economically retarded countries 
where our parliamentary democracy has 
been installed, it has led to a weakening 
of central authority, to diversion from 
real to secondary problems, and to pre- 
occupation with personal rivalries and 
procedure at the expense of the concen- 
tration of all efforts on essential tasks. 
Yet we have seen that, owing to lack of 
adequate capital, the precondition of 
quick economic progress in these coun- 
tries is energetic direction from above. 
This direction from above—and let's not 
hesitate to call it by its proper name: 
state planning—happens to be in con- 
formity with the paternalistic sociolo- 
gical heritage of most of these countries. 
For this very reason the masses of the 
economically retarded countries are 
much more likely to respond to this 
energetic direction from above, than to 
the delicate system of democratic rights 
and obligations which has no roots in 
their past experience. 

Indeed we see that in most of the 
economically retarded countries where 
real effort is demanded, there is recourse 
to methods in conformity with the au- 
thoritarian heritage. In most of these 
countries parliamentary democracy is 
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merely a flimsy facade unable really to 
hide the authoritarian reality. Over 
most of non-Communist Asia, all over 
Africa and even in Latin America, the 
economically retarded masses are di- 
rected by paternalistic regimes and even 
in the exceptional cases where our par- 
liamentary democracy seemed to take 
root—as for instance in Argentina or 
Chile—as soon as it was attempted to 
accelerate the rate of economic progress, 
there was a return to methods in con- 
formity with the authoritarian sociolo- 
gical heritage. 


We have seen that our Industrial Re- 
volution and its methods were not ex- 
portable; that the preconditions of its 
successful repetition were lacking over 
these vast, economically retarded regions 
of the world; and that the political 
forms, which go hand in hand with our 
economic experience, do not correspond 
to the sociological heritage of the masses 
who passionately desire rapid economic 
change. In other words, we reached the 
conclusion that the attempt to trans- 
plant our Western economic experience 
into an alien sociological frame, is con- 
demned to fail. But even if we accept 
that our hitherto exclusively economic 
approach to the problem of the “under- 
developed regions” would have to be 
supplemented by such sociological re- 
adaptation, there still remains a third 
aspect to consider, the psychological ap- 
proach. 


Ler me pose this problem in the 
form of a brutal question. We have all 
heard that these economically retarded 
people were inadaptable, without initia- 
tive, lacking élan, incapable of sustained 
effort, often indolent and corrupt, and 
without enthusiasm. Yet, how is it that 
once the Mikado’s lieutenants, Stalin, 
Mao Tse-tung, or Ho Chi-Minh arrive 
on the scene, these much criticized 
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people, as if by some magic touch, rapid- 
ly adapt themselves, begin to show ini- 
tiative, work with sustained effort, be- 
come incorruptible and exhibit dyna- 
mic enthusiasm? 

The easy answer, the answer that 
comes instinctively to all of us, is sim- 
ply: force; it is the Japanese secret 
police, the commissar’s jails, and the 
brain-washing followed by the Chinese 
execution-squad. No doubt there is a 
great deal of truth in all this. But with 
an effort at objectivity, looking at the 
impressive material results of these ex- 
periments—at the Japanese mass-produc- 
tion industries, at the Soviet dams and 
Magnitogorsks, at the millions of Chin- 
ese who now build their heavy industries 
with their naked hands—we have to pose 
the question in all honesty: can all 
this be really the result of sheer force? 
is not there also an element of incon- 
testable enthusiasm involved in these 
grandiose achievements? 

Nehru—by no means a naive observer 
—came back from China overwhelmed 
by what he called “endless evidence of 
eager, happy, hard work, discipline and 
enthusiasm”. He is not the only one 
with comparable reports. Must we then 
agree that the Communist experiment, 
this great alternative in the eyes of most 
of the economically retarded masses who 
still look toward us, works not only in 
harmony with the sociological heritage 
of the masses, but has also found at 
least a partially satisfactory method to 
mobilize the willing co-operation and 
the constructive potentialities of these 
apparently apathetic masses? And if it 
is so, what is the secret of their magic 
formula? what are its constituents 
which, perhaps, we too ought to adopt 
in our efforts to aid the economically 
retarded people? 

This brings us to the central theme of 
our age; to that barely definable senti- 
ment which agitates two-thirds of man- 


kind. We simply call it nationalism. 
But it is something different; much more 
complex; a mixture of resentments 
which possess highly explosive poten- 
tialities; a dynamic demand to be equals 
and to obtain an overdue share of hu- 
man progress. Does the Communist ex- 
periment, as it is presented today in 
Asia in opposition to our own efforts, 
give satisfaction to this irresistible pas- 
sion? From personal observations I 
would say that it does. In fact it suc- 
ceeds so well in answering this emotional 
craving for liberation that its recruits 
are apt to overlook that in their desire 
to get rid of Western supremacy they 
often invite a new kind of domination 
which, in the long run, may turn out 
to be much more oppressive than the 
one they wanted to escape. 


But what are the components of this 
method which can bring about such 
profound psychological transformation 
in the minds of the people of these 
economically retarded areas? The equal- 
ization of sacrifices, the abolition of in- 
herited privileges, and the visible effort 
to complete political freedom by ac- 
quiring economic independence as well, 
are certainly among them. But there 
are in addition two more components 
which seem to me to dominate all the 
rest. The first is that the revolutionary 
kind of transformation implied by Com- 
munism in Asia attacks the social and 
economic problems simultaneously and 
on all fronts. Our Western experiment 
contents itself with isolated creations— 
a factory, a school, or a health center, 
etc. But in an under-developed society 
these isolated achievements remain in- 
effective like the clearing in the heart 
of the jungle which the surrounding 
hostile vegetation will always try to re- 
conquer. The factory, the road, the 
vehicles which use it, the school that 
teaches everyone, the builder who gives 
them homes, and the doctor who main- 
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tains their health—all these are inter- 
dependent factors and the potentiali- 
ties of one among them are increased or 
decreased by the presence or absence of 
the others. But to create them all, to 
attack on all fronts simultaneously, is 
possible only through the mobilization 
of all energies and of everyone’s enthus- 
iasm. This brings us to the second and 
more important of the ‘psychological 
components: giving each member of a 
society a definite purpose. It would be 
impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of this factor. 


In a society where for several centuries 
people have felt themselves dependent 
and frustrated, a clearly defined purpose 
amounts to a revolution. The first 
action of Communist governments in 
Asia has been to integrate their popu- 
lations in definite frameworks, with 
specific tasks and responsibilities. To us 
this is regimentation, an intolerable cur- 
tailment of freedom. To a Shanghai 
coolie, and perhaps tomorrow to an 
“untouchable” or an ordinary villager 
of India, this change acquires a differ- 
ent meaning. What seems to us loss of 
freedom, means a new beginning, a new 
purpose, a new sense of importance to 
him. It opens before him new per- 
spectives; it puts an end to his utter frus- 
tration with a system that offered him 
no chance of self-expression. I have 
seen people from Java to India stop in 
front of Chinese Information Bureaus 
and look with wondering eyes at the 
shiny photos depicting Chinese peasant 
boys now in command of the levers of 
modern machines. When they walked 
away, what did they think? What pur- 
pose did they possess? In the service of 
what ideal could they offer their en- 
thusiasm and their unused energies? Of 
course, they were simple men and they 
knew nothing of the inhuman sufferings 
paid for those shiny machines. All they 
have seen or heard of was the news that 
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a system was providing tens of millions 
of their fellow-continentals with a new 
sense of participation; with a clear-cut 
purpose that held out the hope of a 
better future in place of their sense of 
uselessness and sterile resentment. 


U> to now, we in the West have 
looked at the problem of under-devel- 
oped countries with the conviction that 
our economic experience, our Indus- 
trial Revolution, could be repeated in 
different surroundings. We tended to 
neglect the need for sociological adap- 
tation and sometimes even imagined 
that the Western economic system could 
be transplanted together with its politi- 
cal accessories. Moreover, we have al- 
most completely disregarded the psy- 
chological attitudes of the masses and 
have not hitherto devised a method 
through which we could have secured 
their enthusiastic participation in the 
process which we attempted to launch. 

Discouraged by this triple aspect of 
the problem, some people may conclude 
that the task is far too complex; that in 
any case we have not enough time to 
develop our own alternative; and that 
there is nothing else to do than to con- 
tinue the half-hearted efforts—like the 
Colombo Plan, the Point IV program, 
and the rest—in the hope that they will 
be just sufficient to disarm the revolu- 
tionary fervor of the great majority of 
mankind. In other words, that we 
should try to remain the privileged 
minority of mankind. 

But unfortunately this is no longer 
possible for us. The population of the 
“underdeveloped regions” of the world 
is rapidly increasing. By the end of this 
century Latin America alone will have 
over 500 million people. India and 
China together will count well over 
1,500 millions and even Africa, now al- 
most empty, will surpass us Europeans 
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in numbers. We shall be surrounded 
by enormous masses who demand more 
and more passionately their overdue 
share of human progress. More and 
more often we shall encounter the phe- 
nomenon of passionate revolutions in 
which, even at the cost of grievous econ- 
omic harm to themselves, people will 
rid themselves of Western control. With 
increasing violence, and with the grow- 
ing accent of a racial war, the dense 
masses of other continents will clamor 
for the completion of their political 
liberation with real economic independ- 
ence. 


All this, of course, is not a matter for 
a distant future. We are already sur- 
rounded by its symptoms. And they 
will very rapidly grow in intensity. Fac- 
ing these dangers, we have only two al- 
ternatives: either we shall attempt to 
give serious aid to the economically re- 
tarded majority of mankind and help 
their progress toward a standard of liv- 
ing comparable to our own—or, by op- 
posing their demand, and at the cost 
of continuous rearguard actions, we 
shall reduce our present prosperity and 
standard of living to the level of the 
actual misery of the great majority. We 
can level upward or level downward; 
but, in the middle of the 20th century, 
we have no third alternative. 

We Westerners, of course, have our 
interests in this world. Quite naturally 
we wish to save as much as is compat- 
ible with mutually satisfactory collabor- 
ation. We have enormous industries 
which depend for their continued func- 
tioning on certain preconditions, as for 
instance, the flow of a certain propor- 
tion of raw materials from the regions 
which in the past used to supply them. 
Understandably, we do not wish to be 
cut off from those sources and see our 
factories stop and our workers become 
unemployed. Ultimately, however, even 
this will depend on the degree of our 


adaptation to rapidly changing condi- 
tions. If we wish certain countries to 
limit their own industrialization so as 
to leave some of their raw materials to 
feed our industries, we shall have to 
offer them compensating advantages. 
And it may be found that only large- 
scale, international action could give 
satisfaction to their justified aspirations. 
Only such dynamic and enlightened 
action could convince them that the 
curtailment of their ambitions in one 
field might bring them nearer to the 
realization of their ideals in others. 


usr us not forget that the world 
around us is not static; all these prob- 
lems exist in a highly dynamic frame. 
Hundreds of millions whose colonial 
past is still fresh in their minds and who 
are still painfully conscious of their 
economic dependence, urge their lead- 
ers toward a decision. All over Asia, 
Africa and Latin America people want 
to build industries, grow more food, be 
less hungry and have enough power to 
gain their real independence. Next to 
our half-hearted efforts, these masses are 
offered an alternative method. They 
know that the standard of living within 
the Soviet Union is steadily mounting. 
They see across their borders the new 
factories which go up in China. It 
would be surprising indeed if they were 
not impressed by the achievement of 
these countries which only yesterday 
were dependent like themselves but have 
raised themselves by their own boot- 
straps and are now even feared by the 
West. Most of them still consider that 
the price paid in effort, sacrifice and 
slavery has been far too high. But the 
pressure of population, hunger and pas- 
sions are urging them to take a decision. 
One day they may come to accept that 
alternative offer. China has already 
succumbed to the temptation and she 










































joined the long column in forced march 
to catch up with the privileged West. 
Another quarter of mankind is hesitat- 
ing in Southeast Asia. And others, in 
Africa, the Middle-East and in Latin 
America are beginning to look around 
and to weigh the alternatives. To- 
gether, all of them listen more and 
more eagerly to leaders who promise 
the hastening of the process of eman- 
cipation. 

Should we in the West fail to show 
enough self-confidence to exchange our 
sterile anti-Communism for a positive 
reply to this world-wide challenge, we 
might lose the security gained on the 
military borders of Western Europe, on 
the open frontiers of the terrifying mis- 
ery of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
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This positive reply will, inevitably, have 
to be of revolutionary dimensions. But 
if these inevitable changes in the rela- 
tions of these races and masses will not 
be brought about with the help of the 
West, they will almost certainly be 
brought about against it. This, in a 
word, is the challenge we must face. 
This is the kind of challenge every 
civilization had to face before its de- 
cline. But our Western world com- 
mands forces which were unknown to 
civilizations which have perished before 
us. We possess economical and techno- 
logical means, the historic knowledge, 
and a minority of enlightened men; 
united, they might enable us to be the 
first civilization capable not merely to 
foresee but also to prevent its downfall. 
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CULTURE TODAY 


, ae is always a danger in speaking 
of so wide and deep a question as that 
of Christian culture that we may be 
speaking at cross purposes, It is there- 
fore just as well to start by defining our 
terms. When I speak of culture I am 
not thinking of the cultivation of the 
individual mind which was the usual 
sense of the word in the past, but of a 
common social way of life—a way of life 
with a tradition behind it, which has 
embodied itself in institutions and which 
involves moral standards and principles. 
Every historic society has such a culture 
from the lowest tribe of savages to the 
most complex forms of civilized life. 
And every society can lose its culture 
either completely or partially, if it is 
exposed to violent or far-reaching 
changes. 

What then do we mean by a Chris- 
tian culture? In fact the word Christian 
is commonly used in two different senses. 
There is a sense in which it is identified 
with certain forms of moral behavior 
which are regarded as typically or essen- 
tially Christian, so that a Christian so- 
ciety may mean an altruistic and pacific 
society, and an un-Christian society or 
form of behavior is taken to mean one 
that is aggressive and acquisitive. 

Whether this use of the word is justi- 
fiable or not, it is certainly different from 
the traditional use of the word. Thus 
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if we judge by the utterances of states- 
men and the programs of governments 
and political parties, there has never been 
an age in which society has concerned 
itself more with the welfare and condi- 
tions of life of the common people than 
our own. Yet though this concern is 


_wholly consonant with Christian ideals 


and may even owe its ultimate inspira- 
tion to them, it does not suffice to make 
our society Christian in a real sense, 
and the tendency to put exclusive em- 
phasis on this aspect of the question 
will be a serious cause of error, if it 
leads us to a confusion of Christianity 
with humanitarianism. 

The only true criterion of a Chris- 
tian culture is the degree in which the 
social way of life is based on the Chris- 
tian faith. However barbarous a society 
may be, however backward in the mod- 
ern humanitarian sense, if its members 
possess a genuine Christian faith they 
will possess a Christian culture—and the 
more genuine the faith, the more Chris- 
tian the culture. 

And so when we talk of Christian cul- 
ture, we ought not to think of some ideal 
pattern of social perfection which can 
be used as a sort of model or blueprint 
by which existing societies can be judged. 
We should look first and above all at 
the historic reality of Christianity as a 
living force which has entered into the 
lives of men and societies and changed 
them in proportion to their will and 
their capacity. We see how it has been 
spread broadcast over the world by the 
grace of God and the accidents of his- 
torical necessity. Often it has fallen on 
stony ground and withered away, often 
it has been choked by the secular forces 











of a civilization, but where it has taken 
root, we see again and again the miracle 
of divine creativity and a new spiritual 
harvest springing from the old soil of 
human nature and past social tradition. 

This flowering of new life is Christian 
culture in the highest sense of the word, 
but every believing Christian society 
already has in it a living seed of change 
which is bound to bear fruit in due time, 
even if its growth is hidden or hindered 
by the many other growths which are so 
deeply rooted in the soil of human na- 
ture that they can never be eradicated. 
We cannot measure spiritual achieve- 
ment by cultural achievement, since the 
two processes lie on different planes; 
but though the former transcends the 
latter it may also find in it its means of 
expression and outward manifestation. 
But there is always a time-lag in this 
process. The spiritual achievement of 
today finds its social expression in the 
cultural achievements of tomorrow, 
while today’s culture is inspired by the 
spiritual achievement of yesterday or 
the day before. 

If we take the case of the first intro- 
duction of the Christian faith in Europe, 
we see how complex and profound is 
the process that we are attempting to 
understand. When St. Paul sailed from 
Troy in obedience to a dream and came 
to Philippi in Macedonia, he did more 
to change the course of history and the 
future of European culture than the 
great battle which had decided the fate 
of the Roman Empire on the same spot 
more than ninety years before. Yet 
nothing that he did was notable or even 
visible from the standpoint of contem- 
porary culture. He incurred the hos- 
tility of the mob, he was sent to prison 
and he made at least three converts: a 
business woman from Asia Minor, a 
slave girl who was a professional for- 
tune teller, and his jailer. These were 
the first European Christians—the fore- 
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runners of uncounted millions who have 
regarded the Christian faith as the 
standard of their European way of life. 

All this took place, as it were, under- 
neath the surface of culture. The only 
people who seem to have realized the 
importance of what was happening were 
the half crazed slave girl and the hostile 
mob at Philippi and Salonika, the riff- 
raff of the market place—who attacked 
St. Paul as a revolutionary—one who 
turned the world upside down and 
taught there was another king than 
Caesar—one Jesus. 

Yet at the same time St. Paul himself 
was very much alive to the significance 
of culture. He was a Roman and a Jew 
and he was proud of both traditions; 
but he was always careful to adapt his 
teaching to the cultural background of 
his audience, whether they were simple 
peasant-minded Anatolians or skeptical 
Athenians or supercilious Roman ad- 
ministrators. So that when we turn from 
St. Paul’s own utterances to the writings 
of his learned contemporaries, one feels 
that one is going down in the cultural 
scale, descending from a rich and vivid 
vision of reality to a stale and super- 
ficial repetition of platitudes and rhe- 
torical commonplaces which belonged to 
a spiritual order that had already lost 
its vitality. 


A t first sight the problem of modern 
culture is entirely different from that of 
the Roman world. The latter was living 
on the tradition of the pagan past, and 
Christianity came to it as a new revela- 
tion and the promise of new life. But 
it is Christianity that seems to many a 
thing of the past, part of the vanishing 
order of the old Europe, and the new 
powers that are shaping the world are 
non-Christian or even anti-Christian. 
It is no wonder that the conscience 
of Christians is uneasy. On the one hand 
there are those who still retain an in- 
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ternal bond with the Christian culture 
of the past, and a deep love and rever- 
ence for it; and in that case they must 
feel that something in the nature of a 
national apostasy has occurred and that 
they bear some share of the guilt. And 
on the other hand, there are those who 
have lost contact with that social tradi- 
tion and who only know the new secu- 
larized world. These are apt to feel that 
the Christian culture of the past failed 
because it was not really Christian and 
that it is for us and our successors to 
discover or create for the first time a new 
way of life that will be truly Christian. 

I believe both these points of view 
are fundamentally true. They represent 
the two aspects of the problem of Chris- 
tian culture in our time, and they are 
wrong only in so far as they are one- 
sided. I do not think it is possible to 
deny the fact of Christian culture, as 
an objective social reality. It is hardly 
too much to say that it is Christian cul- 
ture that has created Western man and 
the Western way of life. But at the same 
time we must admit that Western man 
has not been faithful to this Christian 
tradition. He has abandoned it not once, 
but again and again. For since Chris- 
tianity depends on a living faith and 
not merely on social tradition, Chris- 
tendom must be renewed in every fresh 
generation, and every generation is faced 
by the responsibility of making decisions, 
each of which may be an act of Chris- 
tian faith or an act of apostasy. 

No doubt it is very seldom that a so- 
ciety is clearly conscious of what is at 
stake. The issues are complicated by 
all kinds of social, economic and politi- 
cal influences, so that the actual decision 
usually takes the form of a compromise. 

Now as I have pointed out with refer- 
ence to the origins of Christianity, the 
creative activity which is the essence of 
the Christian life takes place far below 
the visible surface of culture; and the 
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same thing is true of the spiritual fail- 
ures and apostasies which are the other 
side of the picture. But this does not 
mean that religion and culture are two 
separate worlds with no relation to one 
another. This has been the great error 
of the Western mind during the last two 
centuries. First we have divided human 
life into two parts—the life of the indi- 
vidual and the life of the state—and 
have confined religion entirely to the 
former. This was the typical error of 
bourgeois liberalism and nowhere has 
it been more prevalent than in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries. But now men 
have gone further and reunited the 
divided world under the reign of imper- 
sonal material forces, so that the indi- 
vidual counts for nothing and religion 
is an illusion of the individual conscious- 
ness or a perversion of the individual 
craving for satisfaction. 

This is the typical error of Marx and 
Engels and of the totalitarian mass state 
in all its forms. 

But to the Christian the hidden prin- 
ciple of the life of culture and the fate 
of nations and civilizations must always 
be found in the heart of man and in 
the hand of God. There is no limit to 
the efficacy of faith and to the influence 
of these acts of spiritual decision which 
are ultimately the response of particular 
men to God's call, as revealed in parti- 
cular historical and personal circum- 
stances. Burke wrote very truly and 
finely that the so-called laws of history 
which attempt to subordinate the fu- 
ture to some kind of historical deter- 
minism are but the artificial combina- 
tions of the human mind. There always 
remains an irreducible element of mys- 
tery. “A common soldier, a child, a girl 
at the door of an inn have changed the 
face of the future and almost of Nature.” 

But to Christians the mystery of his- 
tory is not completely dark, since it is 
a veil which only partially conceals the 








creative activity of spiritual forces and 
the operation of spiritual laws. It is a 
mere commonplace to say that the blood 
of martyrs is the seed of the church, yet 
what is this, save the assertion that in- 
dividual acts of spiritual decision ulti- 
mately bear social fruit. We admit this 
in the case of the Church and we have 
admitted it so long that it has become 
a platitude. But we do not for the most 
part realize that it is equally true in the 
case of culture and history. 

Yet the great cultural changes and the 
historic revolutions that decide the fate 
of nations or the character of an age are 
the cumulative result of a number of 
spiritual decisions,—the faith and insight, 
or the refusal and blindness of indivi- 
duals. No one can put his finger on 
the ultimate spiritual act which tilts 
the balance and makes the external 
order of society assume a new form. In 
this sense we may adapt Burke’s saying 
and assert that the prayer of some un- 
known Christian or some recognized and 
unadmitted act of spiritual surrender 
may change the face of the world. 

No doubt any great change of culture, 
like the conversion of the Roman world 
or the secularization of Western Chris- 
tendom, is a process that extends over 
centuries and involves an immense var- 
iety of different factors which may be- 
long to different planes of spiritual] real- 
ity. The secularization of Western 
Christendom, for example, involves first 
the loss of Christian unity, which was 
itself due not to secularism but to the 
violence of religious passion and the con- 
flict of rival doctrines. Secondly it in- 
volved the abdication by Christians of 
their responsibilities with regard to cer- 
tain fields of social activity, so that we 
may say that 19th-century England was 
still a Christian society, but a Christian 
society that had diverted its energies to 
the pursuit of wealth. And finally it 
involved a loss of belief, which was to 
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a certain extent involuntary and inevi- 
table, since the stability of faith had 
already been undermined by the two 
processes which I have mentioned. 

To state the problem in a simplified 
form, if one century has destroyed the 
unity of Christendom by religious divi- 
sions, and a second century has confined 
the Christian way of life to the sphere 
of individual conduct and allowed the 
outer world of society and politics to 
go its own way, then a third century 
will find that the average man will ac- 
cept the external social world as the 
objective standard of reality and regard 
the inner world of faith and religion as 
subjective, unreal and illusory. 

Thus the process of secularization 
arises not from the loss of faith, but 
from the loss of social interest in the 
world of faith. It begins the moment 
men feel that religion is irrelevant to 
the common way of life and that so- 
ciety as such has nothing to do with the 
truths of faith. It is important to dis- 
tinguish this separation between religion 
and society from the opposition between 
the Church and the World or between 
the present world and the world to come 
which has always been so deeply rooted 
in the Christian tradition. And this is 
often a difficult thing to do, for what 
is described as the “other-worldly” type 
of religion in some cases is directly con- 
nected with the divorce between reli- 
gion and culture of which I have spoken, 
while in others it springs from the Chris- 
tian dualism which finds expression not 
only in St. Augustine, or in the later 
mystics, but in all ages of the life of the 
Church from the New Testament to the 
20th century. Indeed it is this vital ten- 
sion between two worlds and two planes 
of reality which makes the Christian 
way of life so difficult but which is also 
the source of its strength. To live for 
eternal truths, to possess the first fruits 
of eternal life, while facing every prac- 
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tical responsibility and meeting the de- 
mands of the present moment and place 
on their own ground—that is the spirit 
by which a Christian culture lives and 
is known. For Christian culture in- 
volves a ceaseless effort to widen the 
frontiers of the Kingdom of God—not 
only horizontally by increasing the num- 
ber of Christians, but vertically by pene- 
trating deeper into human life and 
bringing every human activity into closer 
relations with its spiritual center. The 
return from a secular civilization to a 
Christian way of life no doubt involves 
a reversal of many historical forces that 
transcend the limits not only of our 
personal experience but even of our par- 
ticular society. But in spite of the mod- 
ern totalitarian tendency to control the 
development of culture by the external 
methods of legislation and international 
organization and the control of parties 
and political police, it is still the indi- 
vidual mind that is the creative force 
which determines the ultimate fate of 
cultures. 

And the first step in the transforma- 
tion of culture is a change in the pattern 
of culture within the mind, for this is 
the seed out of which there spring new 
forms of life which ultimately change 
the social way of life and thus create a 
new culture. I do not, of course, mean 
to assert that new ideas are more impor- 
tant than new moral action and new 
spiritual initiative. Knowledge and will 
and action are inseparable in life, and 
the soul is the principle of all life. But 
I do believe that it has been on the plane 
of ideas that the process of the secular- 
ization of culture began and that it is 
only by a change of ideas that this 
process can be reversed. It has always 
been the weakness of the Anglo-Saxon 
tradition to underestimate the influ- 
ence of ideas on life and of contem- 
plation on action, and the result of 


this has been that many Christians in 


England and America never realized the 
existence of culture until the culture 
of the age had ceased to be Christian. 

That was the situation a hundred 
years ago. It is true that there were sev- 
eral religious minority movements that 
were aware of the issues—on the one 
hand the Christian socialists, such as F. 
D. Maurice; on the other hand, there was 
the idealization of the ages of faith 
which characterized the Catholic revival 
and the Oxford Movement. But for the 
most part Victorian England was domi- 
nated by that attitude of Protestant Phil- 
istinism which was the object of Matthew 
Arnold’s denunciations. Now it is true, 
as Mr. T. S. Eliot has recently pointed 
out, that Arnold’s view of culture is 
vitiated not only by its individualism, 
but even more seriously by its implicit 
assumption that intellectual culture is 
itself a sort of sublimated religion which 
he used as a substitute for traditional 
Christianity. But for all that he still 
deserves to be read, for no one has shown 
more clearly and mercilessly the effects 
of the divorce between religion and cul- 
ture on English society and the English 
way of life; and since our present pre- 
dicament is the direct result of this 
cleavage, his work is a historical docu- 
ment of the first importance for the inner 
history of the English culture in the 
19th century. 

Moreover Arnold’s main criticism of 
the religion of his day is not invalidated 
by his misconceptions concerning the 
nature of religion and the nature of 
culture. The burden of his complaints 
is always that religious people would not 
think—that they made religion a matter 
of strong emotion and moral earnestness 
so that it generated heat and not light. 
And that at the same time they were 
complacent and uncritical in their atti- 
tude to their own bourgeois culture: so 
long as men went to church and read 
the Bible and abstained from gambling 












and drunkenness and open immorality, 
it did not matter that they were at the 
same time helping to turn England into 
a hideous and disorderly conglomera- 
tion of factories and slums in which the 
chapel and the gin palace provided the 
only satisfaction for man’s spiritual and 
emotional needs. 

The reaction against this degradation 
of Christian culture has carried us very 
far in the opposite direction. And the 
improvement of social conditions—one 
might almost say the civilizing of our 
industrial society—has coincided with 
the secularization of English culture. 

This has been the great scandal of 
modern Christendom. For the Chris- 
tian can not deny the crying evils of 
that 19th-century industrial society from 
which the ordinary man has been de- 
livered by the social reforms of the last 
fifty or one hundred years: while at the 
same time he is forced to reject the pure- 
ly secular idealism which has inspired 
the new culture. 

Nevertheless this has been a salutary 
experience for Christians. It has made 
us examine our conscience and see 
how great has been our responsibility 
for this decline of Christian culture and 
for the conversion of our society to a 
new kind of paganism. 

But we ought not to concentrate our 
attention on the failures of 19th-century 
Christianity. Today we are faced with 
a new situation and an entirely different 
range of problems. The modern world 
is in a state of violent confusion and 
change and it is not the traditional 
Christian culture of the past, but the 
secularized culture of the present which 
is being tried and found wanting. The 
material security and the confidence in 
the future which have long been char- 
acteristic of Western civilization have 
suddenly disappeared. Nobody knows 
where the world is going or what the 
future will bring. The course of history 
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has suddenly been changed from a broad 
placid river into a destructive cataract. 

Christianity is not left unaffected by 
this change, for it threatens all the 
values and traditions which the liberal 
secularism of the last age still respected 
and preserved. Yet this catastrophic 
element in life which had been tempor- 
arily exiled from the 19th century world 
is one that is very familiar to Christians. 
In the past indeed it formed an integral 
part of the original Christian experience. 

Thus the changes of the last forty 
years have confronted us with a situa- 
tion which is not essentially different 
from that the primitive Church faced 
under the Roman Empire. The eschato- 
logical aspect of Christian doctrine, 
which was so alien to the Edwardian 
age, has once more become relevant and 
significant. For even though we may not 
believe in the imminent end of the 
world, it is hardly possible to doubt that 
a world is ending. We are once more 
in the presence of cosmic forces that are 
destroying or transforming human life, 
and therefore we have a new opportun- 
ity to see life in religious terms and not 
merely in terms of humanism and social 
welfare and political reform. Arnold's 
ideal of culture as a “general harmoni- 
ous expansion of those gifts of thought 
and feeling which make the peculiar 
dignity, wealth and happiness of human 
nature” obviously belonged to an age 
and a class which could reckon on social 
security. For that age the four last 
things—Death and Judgment and Hea- 
ven and Hell—had become remote and 
unreal. But today they are real enough 
even for the unbeliever who knows noth- 
ing of the Christian hope of eternal life. 
The Christian way of life has indeed be- 
come the only way that is capable of 
surmounting the tremendous dangers 
and evils that have become a part of 
the common experience of modern man. 
No doubt, as the Gospel says, men will 
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go on eating and drinking and buying 
and selling and planting and building, 
until the heaven rains fire and brimstone 
and destroys them all. But they only do 
this with one part of their mind; there 
is another part of their mind which re- 
mains uneasily conscious of the threat 
that hangs over them and in propor- 
tion as they realize this, they feel that 
something should be done and they seek 
a way of salvation, however vaguely and 
uncertainly. 

In a sense this has always been so, 
and men have always been partially con- 
scious of their spiritual need. But there 
has been during the last generation a 
fundamental change in the nature of 
their anxiety. During the last few cen- 
turies the appeal of Christianity has 
been largely personal. It has been an 
appeal to the individual conscience and 
especially to the isolated and intro- 
verted types. It is the experience which 
finds a classical expression in Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, which is all the more 
classical because it was also popular. 
But today the appeal is greatest to those 
who have the strongest sense of social 
responsibility, and it is no longer merely 
a question of individual salvation, but 
of the salvation of the world—the de- 
liverance of man in his whole social na- 
ture from the evils that express them- 
selves in political and social forms—in 
anonymous mass crimes and criminal 
instincts which nevertheless are not less 
opposed to the Christian spirit than are 
the sins of the individual. This is the 
reason why the chief rivals to Chris- 
tianity at the present time are not differ- 
ent religions, but political ideologies 
like Communism, which offers man a 
social way of salvation by external re- 
volution, by faith in a social creed and 
by communion with a party which is 
a kind of secular church. 

Nor is it surprising that these secular 
counter-religions should tend to produce 


the very evils from which men are seek- 
ing to be delivered. For this is just what 
the early Church experienced with the 
pagan counter-religions which tried to 
satisfy the spiritual needs of the ancient 
world in opposition to the Christian 
way of salvation. 

And the anti-Christian character of 
the forces which are making an attempt 
to conquer the world is also another 
sign of the relevance of Christianity to 
the problems of the present age. Reli- 
gion is ceasing to be a side issue—it is 
no longer regarded as belonging to a 
private world remote from the real world 
of business and politics and science. It 
is once more felt to be a vital issue even 


by its enemies who are determined to 
destroy it. 


ahaa in spite of the increas- 
ing secularization of culture both in the 
West and in the world at large, I feel 
that the outlook for Christian culture 
is brighter than it has been for a con- 
siderable time—perhaps even 250 years. 
For if what I have been saying is true 
about spiritual changes and their cul- 
tural fruits and if the changes of the 
last forty years have the effect of weak- 
ening the barrier between religion and 
social life which was so strong a century 
ago, then the new situation opens the 
way for a new Christian movement of 
advance. 

This is no excuse for facile optimism. 
For even if the change has begun, it 
must go a long way before it can affect 
the structure of social life and bear fruit 
in a living Christian culture: and mean- 
while things must grow worse as secular 
culture undergoes the inevitable process 
of corruption to which it is exposed by 
its nature. From all that we can see and 
from the experience of the past it is 
practically certain that the period of 
transition will be a time of suffering 
and trial for the Church. Above all we 
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have little or no knowledge of how 
Christians are to meet the new organ- 
ized forces with which they are con- 
fronted. However much these forces 
may have misused the new techniques 
that science has put into their hands, 
these techniques cannot be ignored and 
they are bound to become an integral 
part of the civilization of the future, 
whether it is Christian or anti-Christian. 
So long as it is only a question of ma- 
terial techniques: of the machine order 
and all that it implies: —Christians are 
ready enough to accept the situation— 
perhaps almost too ready. But what of 
the social and psychological techniques 
on which the totalitarian state relies and 
which may almost be said to have 
created it? All these methods of mass 
conditioning, social control by central- 
ized planning, the control of opinion 
by propaganda and official ideologies, 
the control of behavior by methods of 
social repression (which are not re- 
stricted to defending society from the 
evil-doer but which are directed against 
any type of minority opinion or activ- 
ity) —most of these things have been re- 
jected and condemned by Western 
opinion, whether Christian or secular, 
yet many of them are already invading 
and transforming Western society, and 
they are likely to become more and more 
a part of the modern world. Seen from 
this point of view, the Nazis and the 
Communists are not the only totalitar- 
ians, they are only parties which have 
attempted to exploit the totalitarian ele- 
ments in modern civilization in a sim- 
plified and drastic way in order to ob- 
tain quick results. 

The whole tendency of modern life 
is towards scientific planning and or- 
ganization, central control, standardiza- 
tion and specialization. If this tendency 
was left to work itself out to its extreme 
conclusion, one might expect to see the 
state transformed into an immense s0- 
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cial machine, all the individual com- 
ponents of which are strictly limited to 
the performance of a definite and spe- 
cialized function, where there could be 
no freedom because the machine could 
only work smoothly so long as every 
wheel and cog performs its task with 
unvarying regularity. Now the nearer 
modern society comes to this state of 
total organization, the more difficult it 
is to find any place for spiritual free- 
dom and personal responsibility. Edu- 
cation itself becomes an essential part of 
the machine, for the mind has to be 
completely measured and controlled by 
the techniques of the scientific expert, as 
the task which it is being trained to 
perform. 

Therefore the whole society has to 
move together as a single unit. Either 
it may be a Christian unit which is gov- 
erned by spiritual standards and di- 
rected towards spiritual ends, or it is 
wholly secular—a power machine, or a 
machine for the production of wealth 
or population. 

As I have said, this is an extreme con- 
clusion and at the present time even 
the most totalitarian forms of society are 
not and cannot be as totalitarian as this. 
Nevertheless the modern world is mov- 
ing steadily in this direction, and the 
margin between the old forms of liberal 
or social democracy and this new Levia- 
than is growing narrower every year. 
Hence we can hardly doubt that when 
ultimately a conflict takes place between 
the new state and the Christian church, 
it will be far more severe in character 
than anything that has been known be- 
fore. Here again the trend of events is 
following the same pattern as in the 
early days of Christianity. Nothing was 
clearer to the Christians of that age than 
the imminence of a tremendous trial, in 
which the mystery of iniquity that was 
already at work in the world would come 
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out into the open, and claim to stand 
in the place of God Himself. 

It was with the constant awareness of 
this coming catastrophe that the new 
Christian way of life took form, and it 
was this that made the Christian belief 
in a new life and in the coming of a 
new world, not an expression of other- 
worldly pietism but an active prepara- 
tion for vast and immediate historical 
changes. There is no need to idealize 
their behavior. At times the actual out- 
burst of persecution was followed by 
wholesale apostasies, as in the time of 
Decius in 250. Yet in spite of such fail- 
ures, throughout the long periods of 
persecution and semi-persecution a grad- 
ual change was taking place beneath the 
surface until finally after the last and 
fiercest persecution of all, the world 
suddenly awoke to find that the Empire 
itself had become Christian. 

We today are living in a world that 
is far less stable than that of the early 
Roman Empire. There is no doubt that 
the world is on the move again and that 
the pace is faster and more furious than 
anything that man has known before. 
But there is nothing in this situation 
which should cause Christians to despair. 
On the contrary it is the kind of situ- 
ation for which their faith has always 
prepared them and which provides the 
opportunity for the fulfillment of their 
mission. 

It is true that we do not know where 
the world is going. We cannot say it 
must go towards a Christian culture any 
more than towards destruction by atomic 
warfare. All we know is that the world 
is being changed from top to bottom 
and that the Christian faith remains the 
way of salvation—that is to say, a way 
to the renewal of human life by the 
spirit of God which has no limits and 
which cannot be prevented by human 
power or material catastrophe. Chris- 
tianity proved victorious over the pagan 
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world in the past, because Christians 
were always looking forward while the 
secular world was looking back. This 
note of hope and expectation is one of 
the characteristic notes of Christianity: 
it runs through the New ‘Testament 
from beginning to end. One of the most 
striking expressions of this is to be seen 
in St. Paul’s last letter to his first Euro- 
pean converts—the Philippians—written 
during his captivity and trial, yet mak- 
ing even his trial a ground of encour- 
agement, since it was providing a means 
to spread the knowledge of the faith in 
the Roman praetorium and the palace 
of Caesar. And after describing all his 
gains and all his losses, he concludes, 

“Not that I have already reached ful- 
fillment. I do not claim to have attained 
it. But this one thing I do. Forgetting all 
that is completed and reaching out to 
the things that lie before, I press on to 
the goal for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus.” 

This attitude of detachment and con- 
fidence in the future which St. Paul ex- 
presses in such an intensely personal 
vivid way is also the social attitude of 
the Church as a whole, and it is this 
which gives Christianity such a great 
power of spiritual renewal. 

Nevertheless though Christianity is 
prepared to accept every external 
change, though it is not bound to the 
past in the same way as a particular 
form of society tends to be, it has its 
own internal tradition which it main- 
tains with the most scrupulous fidelity 
and which it can never surrender. 
Looked at from the secular standpoint, 
the primitive Church might have seemed 
to lack everything that the educated 
Roman regarded as culture. Yet in 
reality it was the representative of a cul- 
tural tradition older than that of Greece 
and Rome. To the Christian, the people 
of God was a real historical society with 
its own history and literature and its 
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perennial philosophy of divine wisdom. 
And when eventually the world became 
Christian, this specifically religious cul- 
ture-tradition came to the surface and 
was accepted by the new world as the 
source of the new Christian art and liter- 
ature and liturgy. 

The same tradition exists today, for 
though the Church no longer inspires 
and dominates the external culture of 
the modern world, it still remains the 
guardian of all the riches of its own 
inner life and is the bearer of a sacred 
tradition. If society were once again to 
become Christian, after a generation or 
two or after ten or twenty generations, 
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this sacred tradition would once more 
flow out into the world and fertilize the 
culture of societies yet unborn. Thus 
the movement towards Christian cul- 
ture is at one and the same time a voy- 
age into the unknown in the course of 
which new worlds of human experience 
will be discovered and a return to our 
own fatherland—to the sacred tradition 
of the Christian past which flows under- 
neath the streets and cinemas and 
bombed sites of the new Babylon as the 
tradition of the patriarchs and prophets 
flowed beneath the palaces and amphi- 
theatres of Imperial Rome. 
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CHRISTIAN FREEDOM 


AND AUTONOMOUS MAN 


I 


MAN IN THE ENLIGHTENMENT . 


W. are accustomed to thinking of 
the Enlightenment as a century which 
began with the luminous symbol: the 
English Toleration Act of 1689. It is 
part of the essential nature of the En- 
lightenment that in it, for the first time, 
contemporaries should give their era its 
name: to such a degree was man then 
in control of himself and his historical 
period. Since the rise of Romanticism, 
however, our judgment of it has been: 
the Enlightenment can and must be 
overcome; today we look with arrogant 
but misdirected pity upon many a 
curious phenomenon of the age of En- 
lightenment, 


Since the nineteenth century diverse 
new intellectual movements have been 
initiated in conscious opposition to the 
Enlightenment. Significantly, none of 
these movements has been able to re- 
verse the momentum. To be sure we 
can in imagination go back to the times 
before the Enlightenment; we cannot, 
however, go back in reality. It may well 
be that today we are no longer im- 
pressed with the Age of Reason, that our 
pride in it has disappeared, that we no 








This article appeared first in 1949 as 
No. 16 in a series of essays, published 
under German Protestant auspices, with 
the collective title “Theologische Ex- 
istenz Heute.” It is a somewhat ex- 


panded version of a talk given by Pro- 
fessor Weber at an academic meeting 
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longer ‘believe’ in its watchwords. Yet 
in the last analysis we are still men of 
the Enlightenment. Whether Chris- 
tians or non-Christians, Conservatives 
or Liberals or Socialists, whether we like 
it or no, we are permanently branded 
by western man’s having once passed 
through an Enlightenment. Our tech- 
nical achievements grow out of the Age 
of Reason. Our political structures are 
everywhere conditioned by the Enlight- 
enment. Our thinking is ‘enlightened’, 
whatever else it may be. A modern man 
wishing to disengage himself effectually 
from the Enlightenment would have to 
abandon both the world and himself. 
It is well for us to keep this clearly in 
mind, though it is no happy thought. 

The question as to what Enlighten- 
ment really involves, as has been sug- 
gested, was frequently raised in the 
period of the Enlightenment itself. To 
answer that question now would take us 
far from the point of this particular 
study. Our present concern is more spe- 
cifically with the self-uwnderstanding of 
the ‘enlightened man’, of the man that 
we are. And that man since the En- 
lightenment looks upon himself as au- 
tonomous. 

Let us try to summarize what his self- 
understanding includes. Autonomous 
man understands himself to be a person 
who (collectively and individually) is 
able to regulate both his own existence 
and the objective existence of the world 
around him through potentialities with- 
in himself or forces outside himself 
(such as ‘Nature’) with which he can 
deal intellectually. He does not deny 
that superior forces confront him in the 
exterior world. But he does deny that 
















he must face powers which have a claim 
on him, a claim he must acknowledge 
as legitimate or authoritative. The 
‘world’ is directly accessible to him fun- 
damentally; it is in the fullest sense his 
own world, subject to his understand- 
ing and open to his regulation. He does 
not comprehend an ‘Other’ or at any 
rate recognizes none. When he speaks 
of God—as he does—his ‘God’ is the guar- 
antor of his selfhood or the Idea in 
whose radiance he sees his selfhood re- 
flected in the existing world. His God 
therefore belongs to the total complex 
of the demonstrable and consequently 
of the comprehensible or masterable. 
Whenever, then, the autonomous man 
yields to an irresistible inclination to 
set himself an ‘Other’ and thus to speak 
of God, of ethical norms or of author- 
ity, he posits the ‘Other’ from himself. 
It is consequently always only a seem- 
ing Other with only transitory effects. 

Thus far we have only described in- 
terpretatively what Kant defined as the 
essence of Enlightenment: ‘Enlighten- 
ment is man’s point of departure away 
from a self-willed immaturity.’ (Cas- 
sirer, IV, 169) We shall now try to char- 
acterize more precisely what so far we 
have merely outlined in general. 

The life of Western man before the 
Enlightenment is conditioned and 
hedged about by forces which are inal- 
terably ‘given’ and can not be supported 
by rational thought except in retrospect. 
We can call these forces or powers 
‘irrational’ or ‘metaphysical’. The 
man dominated by them evinces it 
in regarding them as more or less direct- 
ly ordained by God. In addition to the 
Church, these powers include civil au- 
thority, the family, social class or status, 
and—broadly—Law, even the ‘Law of 
Nature’. Man finds that these forces 
can do with him what they will, have 
power to dispose of him as they will. 
He can struggle against them but he 
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cannot repeal their arbitrary author- 
ity as such. Hence he cannot become a 
revolutionary but only a rebel; for he 
has no rational basis for a possible op- 
position. Accordingly, the human agents 
of irrational powers have in reality 
much greater actual authority than is 
implicit in the might at their disposal. 
How puny indeed has been the armed 
force of many rulers! In the Middle 
Ages, as is often remarked, rather than 
the emperor carrying the crown on his 
head, the crown with its full metaphysi- 
cal radiance carried him, and that far 
more effectively than any force of arms. 
We may speak of ‘patriarchal’ authority 
to the same effect: as the authority of a 
father resides not in a physical superior- 
ity to the child but rather in an irra- 
tional aura from which the child cannot 
entirely free himself, so in all irrational 
power there is a component which gen- 
erates obedience without external com- 
pulsion. ‘Majesty’ or later ‘the divine 
right’ are abbreviations for this irra- 
tional element. The sacredness of oaths, 
the efficacy of coronations or ordinations 
holds empires together. 

Within the limits of the boundary 
which irrational power draws around 
the life of man, the individual can act 
entirely according to reason. He can 
assert his personal rights. He can also 
attempt to manipulate the irrational 
powers to his own advantage; he can 
for example compel a coronation by 
force or trickery, dictate the royal suc- 
cession, enforce or break oaths. He can 
Oppose one irrational power in the name 
of another (as in the Middle Ages he 
might counter the ‘right of resistance’ 
with an appeal to ‘rank’.) He can at- 
tempt to press irrational powers into 
his own service as for example the French 
Kings did when they tried to put such 
pressure on the Gallic Church precisely 
because it had irrational sanction. But 
none of these acts shatters the limiting 
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boundary within which man lives. The 
boundary may be called into question 
but it cannot be denied or set aside. 
Man may be happy or unhappy within 
it or without. We are not here con- 
cerned with judging but simply with 
showing the life of man prior to the 
Enlightenment. 

The Enlightenment shook, under- 
mined and finally destroyed the struc- 
ture of irrational forces, not in a revo- 
lutionary onslaught but through a 
gradual process developing over a 
period of centuries. Or better, a man 
emerged who looked at himself in a new 
light which had gradually made the old 
structure useless. This man had his ori- 
gin in the Middle Ages; scholastic con- 
cepts, specifically in the teachings of 
Occam, prepared his way; Renaissance 
humanism brought him into his own, 
asserting his selfhood. The Reformation 
played a part in the process. The auton- 
omous man is the rational being who 
appeals to the old clearly demonstrated 
independence of reason against irra- 
tional powers. He is the man of will- 
power who shows practically how the 
powers previously considered irrational 
were subject to attack by the vir heroi- 
cus. He is the religious man who finds 
in himself the measure of what the 
Church must or must not contain. The 
power with which autonomous man 
must compete, with which he must come 
to grips, is supremely the metaphysical- 
irrational force par excellence: the 
Church. But thereafter he immediately 
encounters the state, the economy, the 
family and the Law. Pagan antiquity 
offers him the necessary thought-con- 
tent; late Scholasticism has prepared the 
ground. Only a few isolated individuals 
have the courage for a new stand, how- 
ever, and these themselves insist that 
autonomy is not a right of man per se, 
but a claim to be made only by the ex- 
ceptional person. They conceive of 








themselves as exceptions (perhaps less 
so in the Netherlands.) The break 
through to a systematic and compre- 
hensive new view of man, then, is rare 
and the exponents of the new view im- 
mediately try for a reconciliation with 
the old irrational forces which generally 
is unsuccessful and could not be suc- 
cessful. 

The Enlightenment is characterized, 
however, precisely by autonomous man’s 
now comprehending himself systema- 
tically, by his successfully finding the 
formula for his selfhood. The formula 
is reason. It need not be intellectual 
reason, or ratio in the narrower sense 
of the word. Reason is the core of man 
as he comes of age, as he is able to 
master himself and the world. What 
was until now the ‘Other’ is taken by 
man into himself. Even where the word 
‘reason’ does not appear or even is re- 
jected—as in Pietism or pre-romantic 
mysticism—its fundamental process is un- 
mistakable. Man now finds within him- 
self that which until now conditioned 
him from ‘beyond’ as it were. He may 
understand his selfhood variously; even 
the term ‘reason’ may convey antithe- 
tical concepts (for example as it does in 
English empiricism as opposed to Dutch- 
French rationalism). But everywhere he 
sees himself as autonomous. 

In the Age of Reason, autonomy of 
man is the theoretical rule: his auton- 
omy is conceived of as autonomy by 
nature, as existential autonomy. And 
therefore man need only be brought to 
a consciousness of his autonomy. From 
this point on, clearly, education becomes 
the process by which all men are made 
philosophic. Education is no longer a 
pouring of man into the mold cast by 
irrational powers; it is the creation of 
the autonomous man, the concretizing 
of the emergent new idea of man. Now 
enlightened philanthropists and pious 
founders of schools work hand in hand; 
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they create man in their own image by 
rational means. No wonder that hence- 
forth the word ‘learning’ takes on a 
normative meaning: the ‘learned’ man 
represents autonomous man himself. In 
fact autonomous man extends his own 
scope into the infinite: the doctrine of 
immortality so emphasized in contem- 
poraneous religion is a dominant strain 
in autonomous consciousness. Through 
the idea of immortality, the autonomous 
ego extends itself into infinity. Through 
a theodicy, autonomous man attempts 
intellectually to seize the ultimate irra- 
tional power itself, Fate. Just as he 
‘proves’ the existence of God (and so 
draws Him into the world of which he 
is master), He now proves the justice 
or the goodness of God and so makes 
that also a part of his world. We would 
be most unfair if we were to deny the 
piety of the man of the Enlightenment. 
But in his piety he has conceived and 
perceived the wonder of his own being 
and of his own world and even of his 
own God. 

In the Age of Reason, to be sure, only 
a few are as yet fully conscious of auton- 
omy. They are still few and on their 
shoulders rests the burden of educating 
the rest. The schoolmaster now becomes 
the creator of mankind. The counter- 
part of the schoolmaster is the enlight- 
ened monarch, literally a grand style 
‘country school teacher.’ Frederick the 
Great belongs in this category, Joseph II 
even more perfectly (since he acknowl- 
edges his function more purposively) . 
Churchmen too feel a similar vocation. 
The spreading of knowledge, the en- 
lightening and perfecting of the world 
and man—these were the tasks rulers 
then set themselves. Their means were 
antithetical enough; but the abstract 
goal was the same. Where their author- 
ity was required, it was no longer as 
‘Father’ (as had still been true under 
Friedrich Wilhelm I) but as ‘sage’, 
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teacher, communicator of a new image 
of man. In just the most powerful mon- 
archs, however, the irrational element 
was missing. Consequently armies and 
all the physical instruments of force 
were prodigiously developed. 

Meanwhile as early as the eighteenth 
century the consciousness of autonomy 
extended beyond the individual. In 
the idea of autonomy is rooted pres- 
ent-day nationalism, possible as we un- 
derstand it only after the Enlighten- 
ment, a nationalism which from the 
first was directed against existing checks 
and regulations, local hereditary rights 
and other equally irrational determi- 
nants. In opposition to such ‘historical’ 
and therefore ‘accidental’ facts, nation- 
alism tended to foist itself off on autono- 
mous man as a ‘natural’ force. Further, 
by the end of the century, autonomy of 
social class or independent class con- 
sciousness emerges, especially discern- 
ible in France in the revolutionary 
period. It soon allies itself here and 
there with nationalism, perhaps even 
in France itself. 

And yet in spite of all this, in the 
Age of Reason the autonomous man has 
set aside irrational forces only in theory. 
He attempted to make them in his own 
image, hence to derive them from na- 
tural phenomena (particularly the 
State) or to trace them back to deliber- 
ate decisions of autonomous persons 
(e.g., the Church originates in priests’ 
striving for power.) And with this in- 
tellectual achievement, the man of the 
Enlightenment in general rested content. 
The ideas of the French Revolution, in 
which more was involved than an in- 
tellectual seizure of the ground once 
held by irrational powers, gained only 
temporary prominence in the eighteenth 
century; their great period was the nine- 
teenth century. 

The nineteenth century ushers in the 
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we have been describing. It becomes the 
century of the common man, that is of 
the man whom a conscious awareness 
of autonomy motivates. The spread of 
the consciousness of autonomy is then 
positively related to the middle class's 
will to political self-assertion. It was 
the class whose dignity and power had 
never had an irrational sanction (as did, 
for example, the nobility’s or the cler- 
gy’s) but rather had only derived from 
rationally recognizable factors (intelli- 
gence, work, production, money). On 
the other hand, however, the middle 
class in turn acquired substitutes for 
irrational elements and, especially in 
distinguishing itself from the emerging 
‘fourth estate’, invoked consciously or 
unconsciously the protection of those 
very irrational forces it formerly opposed. 

At this point the nineteenth century 
changes, is no longer incontrovertibly 
the century of ‘reason.’ ‘The autonomous 
man no longer finds at the core of his 
self-concept ‘reason’ but rather the ‘ego’, 
the idea of the ‘isolated person’, the ‘in- 
dividual’, and he thereby claims not 
merely intellectual or theoretical mastery 
of himself and the world around him 
but rather much more, a total mastery 
of himself in the totality of existence. 
German idealism has given metaphys- 
ical luster to his new claim: in the 
‘ego’ is manifested the All, the Universe, 
the absolute Spirit which permeates 
everything. From this position the path 
could lead to Max Stirner, Der Einzige 
und sein Eigentum, or to Schopenhauer, 
Der Welt als Wille und Vorstellung; or, 
on the other hand, the whole system 
could be reversed as in Karl Marx and 
the ‘ego’ seen as the product of the total 
situation, especially the economic. But 
so long as the middle class retained its 
influence, the concept of autonomy re- 
ferring to and founded on the individual 
held sway. 
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It continued dominant throughout 
the Romantic Period too (even though 
during it a temporary weakness of the 
autonomous man can be noted.) For 
by and large the Romantic Period wit- 
nesses the free usurpation of a basically 
arbitrary past by a man who in his 
plundering is autonomous. In so far as 
the Romantic Period was a Restoration 
(as it was for long stretches) it involved 
really a reinstatement not of irrational 
powers themselves but of their arbitrary 
assertion. To instate or re-instate irra- 
tional powers argues a contradiction. 
The Romantic Period was prey to this 
self-contradiction. 

Meanwhile the middle class, as sug- 
gested above, showed clear understand- 
ing of the protective function of the 
irrational powers of the past. It often 
confined itself simply to making room 
for the development of individual au- 
tonomy. Hence it steered the state to- 
ward a constitutionalism in which irra- 
tional powers combined with ‘natural’ 
factors. Even more transparently, in 
economics the middle class demanded a 
freeing of action: the economy was to 
be free from state controls and soon also 
free from class ties. In fact from the 
beginning the goal seems evidently to 
have been freedom even from ‘ethical’ 
guardianship. ‘Liberalism’ was the slo- 
gan and it was most fully realized in 
the most patently middle class area, the 
economy. What in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was a part of the state rationale 
now emerges as a wholly autonomous 
rational of economics, the self-determin- 
ing economy. 

In the course of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the middle class and its liberal 
thought managed to permeate the state 
almost everywhere in the western world. 
The destruction of irrational powers 
did not proceed uniformly in every area 
of western life, however. It went fur- 
thest in the Church; in the state it 
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advanced slowly and in many coun- 
tries only with considerable comprom- 
ise at that. And yet the remaining here- 
ditary monarchies became in actual 
functioning liberal states. The inten- 
tion of the middle class was initially 
to prevent the state from becoming too 
powerful. The state was meant to be an 
instrument, not the master of society. 
The economy was also conceived of as 
instrumental. Indeed public work itself 
was an instrument, an instrument to 
serve intellectual life, culture, the per- 
fecting of mankind, or—to speak more 
bluntly—to safeguard the existence, the 
general welfare and the increase of 
property. 

As it worked out, however, neither 
state, nor economy, nor labor, nor the 
machine, nor in fact any of the things 
which in the liberal thought of autono- 
mous man were meant to be tools, kept 
to an instrumental function. Since the 
last third of the nineteenth century, we 
have developed in new channels. The 
forces created by autonomous man, the 
state created by him, the economy erected 
by him, the machine constructed by him 
have turned out to be Powers. They 
are the new gods; they have picked up 
the reins over man. They are autono- 
mously created powers; but they are 
powers nonetheless. And they have cap- 
tured man. The autonomous man is 
the slave of the forces which he himself 
has made. 


Il 


AUTONOMOUS MAN IN THE 
TIME OF CRISIS 


PP cihiniiiits man is threatened in 
the very capability that governs his ex- 
istence: in his power of self-disposal, 
in his autonomy itself. The threat comes 
from the powers which he himself has 
created: from the state which is a law 
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unto itself, from autonomous economics, 
from technology that is detached from 
moral judgments, and from capital. 

Along with these threatening powers, 
he has entered upon a critical period. 
It remains to be seen whether man can 
continue autonomous in the future. 
More, since he has so profoundly iden- 
tified himself with his autonomy, it is 
seriously to be questioned whether he 
can live at all as man in the future. 
Will man be able to retain humanity 
or will he become merely the attendant 
of his own machines, the ‘managed’ 
manager of his own industry, the ‘hired’ 
hireling of his own state. Yes, clearly 
we have abundant reason to ask: will 
not man’s own creation soon physically 
destroy him and his whole world? 

The gradual process of the displace- 
ment of irrational powers in the world 
is essentially finished. Supremacy of 
the actual is now a fact. That is to say, 
every authority in our world now ex- 
tends precisely as far as its actual physi- 
cal might extends; no authority now 
exists capable of wielding powers irra- 
tional in origin in addition to the con- 
crete instruments of force and coercion 
which it does use in asserting itself. One 
could scarcely find a better example than 
our prodigiously increased police and 
military forces. Behind the armies of 
the past there lurked, however con- 
cealed, an irrational element: war was 
considered something of a divine judg- 
ing. Modern wars are ‘total’; one ac- 
tual physical force confronts completely 
another actual physical force. And man 
is only a small cog in a ‘war machine’. 
So war has become literally and in a 
deeper sense than ever before an essen- 
tially inhuman conflict. 

To the degree to which authority and 
actual physical might have become 
identical, the most notoriously effective 
agency of force, namely the police state 
(has emerged). It absorbs the previous- 
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ly free economy, it digests the culture, 
it enforces conformity, it purges and so 
it becomes the totalitarian state. It be- 
comes pure power in itself. Such a state 
is not the metaphysical state of former 
eras, which was limited in its wielding 
of force and often through its agents 
conceived of the irrational as binding; 
this state is rather the ‘natural’ state 
created by man himself. It not only dis- 
poses of all power but—far worse—it com- 
pels man to participate and to cooper- 
ate in his inner being: and even in its 
totalitarianism, it differs from the ‘au- 
thoritative state’ for it is still a folk 
state, still a peoples’ state. ‘This monster 
state we experienced in Germany to the 
point of self-annihilation. The demo- 
cratic world sensed the threat to human- 
ity in it. Only the future will tell if it 
is effectually and fully awakened to the 
danger. There is evidence that even in 
Germany we do not always clearly see 
that the monstrous totalitarian state 
gave us shrill warning. 

In the world of pure actuality, man 
once a master is now only an object: 
the object of state control and of poli- 
tical manipulation, the object of propa- 
ganda, the object of economics, the ob- 
ject of the machine. The worker experi- 
ences it as well as the ‘manager’ who 
now has replaced the ‘entrepreneur’ of 
the liberal era. There is hardly room 
in the world any more for an effective 
display of human autonomy. Man is a 
molecule in a mass. Autonomy of man 
has shown itself to be the prelude to 
collectivity. 

We must look at this quite soberly. 
We must see that modern man can no 
longer maintain even his biological 
existence except within a collective 
structure. The problem of economic 
supply for our mass settlements, for 
example, can only be solved collective- 
ly: providing coal, electricity, milk— 
one need only think of the most primi- 
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tive questions of distribution to see that 
we may be able to avoid totalitarianism 
but that we can never return to any 
highly individualistic economy if mil- 
lions are not to starve. Electricity is a 
conveniently obvious example. At one 
time the peasant in his cottage lighted 
a pine splinter he had cut himself or 
oil he had produced on his own land. 
No one today could return to such 
illumination; we need collective electri- 
fication. But with it we put ourselves 
at the mercy of an anonymous power: 
the ‘management’ can plunge whole 
cities into darkness. The same inter-de- 
pendence is revealed everywhere. Regi- 
mented collectivity is no theory but 
sober reality. We cannot do without it; 
but it is annihilating us. 

It is illuminating to see in what di- 
vers€ ways man reacts to this situation 
which he faces in differing forms in dif- 
ferent countries. 

In many Cases it is no longer a matter 
of reaction. Recently, many have sunk 
into a passive molecular existence. Their 
‘molecular’ existence by no means con- 
fines them to physical life. On the con- 
trary the significance of the crisis lies 
in the ‘molecular’ existence encompass- 
ing intellectual and spiritual life so that 
man becomes paradoxically a mere 
phonograph through his own intellec- 
tual cooperation and spiritual partici- 
pation. Not until we ‘got outside’ and 
no longer heard an echo in other phono- 
graphs, did we Germans realize how pro- 
foundly we had become phonographs in 
twelve years. Perhaps all the Western 
peoples could see themselves variously 
as phonographs if they too could ‘get 
outside.” Even the intellect succumbs 
gradually to mass media (movies, press, 
radio) and so also to conformity. Many 
consent without resistance. They speak 
only the jargon of regimentation and 
think only in regulated patterns. But 
this is not an elimination of their intel- 
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lectual life; it ts their intellectual life. 
Naturally the totalitarian state needs the 
kind of man who in all his intellectual 
activity is nonetheless always passive: 
it needs him and it breeds him. But 
since he is in our present-day life bred 
everywhere, man is everywhere being 
artificially readied for a_ totalitarian 
state. 

Wherever man is aware of the pure 
actuality of our world and assents to it 
there appears the second—still somewhat 
rare—kind of man, the nihilistic man. 
He can be positively distinguished, al- 
though he is not always, from the pas- 
sive man. The nihilist is to the passiv- 
ist as power is to product; he represents 
the more perfect form of modern cul- 
ture for he draws the conclusions con- 
sciously. That there is nothing beyond 
the actual is for him the basis of a kind 
of negative metaphysics; his words have 
the character of metaphysical statements. 
In the understanding of the ‘Nothing’ 
behind all tangible reality, the nihilist 
can become a radical pessimist: the ac- 
tuality behind which there is ‘Nothing’ 
appears to him then to be an actuality 
that suggests the ‘Nothing’ is something 
senseless. This radical pessimism is, 
however, retrogressive; in it, Conscious- 
ly or more often unconsciously, the as- 
sumption is that actuality should really 
have ‘meaning’ or ‘sense’; ‘Nothing’ is 
then an object of hatred and since the 
‘Nothing’ is the substance of reality, the 
whole of reality is hated. But when this 
assumption of meaningfulness falls and 
‘nothing’ is no longer endowed with 
value or is merely given a plus sign, we 
have a man quite different from the 
radical pessimist. Then the ‘nihilist’ 
turns into a priest of those gods created 
by autonomous man, the agent of a prac- 
tically and theoretically godless religion, 
let us say, ‘of race’. It can then happen, 
as with so many priests, that the gods 
themselves are cheated a little and be- 
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come mere ciphers for a bald, unadorned, 
brutal will to power in their priests. 
Over against these two related kinds 
of men, the passive and the nihilistic, 
there is emerging today more and more 
clearly, a third: the private man. He is 
neither directly an extension of the 
middle class type nor clearly a member 
of the old middle class. He is the man 
who begins to suspect that his autonomy 
is threatened and who therefore attempts 
to rescue a space, however small it may 
be, for his own existence. He is by na- 
ture unpolitical and when he does par- 
ticipate in political life, perhaps by 
voting, he does so only with the idea: 
‘I want my peace and quiet.’ As a rule, 
therefore, he lets political and economic 
forces work themselves out without in- 
terference. His relationship to public 
life is wholly defensive. Significantly 
illustrative of his existence is the growth 
of ‘sports’; for millions, sport is the only 
escape from public pressures: here a 
man can be free and act freely. It is the 
private man who engages in sports; 
other responsibilities he undertakes 
never pertain to him as a person, but 
are measured only by what he can pro- 
duce and how he goes about it. Another 
example of his escape is the widespread 
hobby of collecting. But even more 
characteristic and effective an escape 
for broader social strata is the delight 
in Schreber gardens: vacant fields us- 
ually at the outskirts of cities that have 
been cut up into tiny plots and rented 
to the city dwellers for small-scale gar- 
dening. In them the private man of the 
masses finds a peaceful strip of soil 
which is his alone and on which he— 
perhaps a tenement dweller—can build 
his own little shack, however primitive 
it may be. The delight in Schreber 
gardens does not at all arise from a 
financial or nutritional gain involved 
but rather is the expression of a spiri- 
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people are asked what they want out of 
life, the stereotyped answer is always: a 
little house of my own with a garden— 
and, I wish people would leave me in 
peace—and above all, deliver me from 
politics. These replies could be heard 
during and before the last war especially 
from skilled workers. A deepseated 
weariness of the autonomous man is ex- 
pressed in these answers and it may well 
have portentous consequences: for a 
solution of the problems of western 
civilization can not be sought in this 
quarter. A man who insists on his pri- 
vacy is an autonomous man in retreat. 
He no longer resists the forces which he 
himself called into being, he seeks only 
to keep them at bay. 

Still another kind of modern man— 
let us call him the backward-looking 
person—goes further and repudiates the 
last phase in the evolution of autono- 
mous man. But he disavows it only in 
thought and his thoughts are directed 
not forward but into the past or into the 
timeless. This kind of man is found 
especially among the middle classes par- 
ticularly where the people have lost the 
old economic and social stamp of their 
class. The backward-looking man is 
often ‘proletarianized’ but he resists with 
all the strength of his being the collec- 
tivism which he sees hurtling down upon 
him. With revulsion, with open hatred, 
with deep anxiety and without hope, 
he turns his back on our age. Such men 
cultivate with redoubled affection every- 
thing that belongs to the past: family 
tradition, spiritual and musical inter- 
ests. They escape into the timeless 
worlds of concert and opera. They love 
the music of Bach and his forerunners. 
They lose themselves in scholarly prob- 
lems and it is obvious that scholarship 
is a refuge for them. They often turn 
to the church as a power of the great 
past or as a timeless sacramental power. 
The threatened ‘ego’ finds in it a safe 
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retreat. It is evident that here, too, we 
can expect no solution to our crisis from 
the backward looking man. He may, 
to be sure, disavow the accomplishments 
of autonomy, but he seeks only the past 
or the timeless and evades decision. Even 
in the Church he does not want the 
reality; indeed his appearance in the 
Church constitutes a temptation for it 
to regard itself as timeless sacramental- 
ism. 

The possibility of a solution to our 
crisis can be found only where people 
are willing to expose themselves to an 
actual challenging of the basic assump- 
tions of their existence. Such people 
know that we cannot escape into the 
past, into the timeless or into the peace- 
ful realm of privacy. They are aware 
that decisions must be made and that 
man can only decide when confronted 
with an alternative, with an ‘Other’. 
Denied an ‘Other’ man is suspended in 
a void. Wherever a man senses the need 
of the ‘Other’, a way opens up. Never- 
theless a man must of inner necessity 
lose his identity in the mass or take 
flight, if the ‘Other’ does not actually 
confront him. And the sole ‘Other’ is 
the God who reveals Himself to us in 
Christ. The whole ‘question of God’ 
today is the irresistible question of the 
existence or non-existence of man. 
Wherever it lays hold on a man, there 
he meets the only power which in one 
and the same act does away with his 
autonomy and transforms it into Chris- 
tian freedom. 


Ill 


CHRISTIAN FREEDOM 


5 autonomy of man, as we now un- 
derstand it, grows out of the soil of the 
so-called Christian western world. No- 
toriously it flourishes the more luxuri- 
antly where the ground has been the 
more thoroughly prepared historically 
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by the preaching of Jesus Christ. One 
may infer a logical interrelationship. 
The relationship, initially one of sym- 
bols, resides in this: that autonomous 
man in writing the watchword of free- 
dom on his standards has thereby re- 
peated a key word of the Christian mes- 
sage, “Where the spirit of the Lord is, 
there is freedom.” Our present task is 
to make it clear what freedom means 
both to the early Christian and to au- 
tonomous man. Only then can we see 
whether autonomy and freedom, or 
whether the autonomy of man since the 
Enlightenment and the libertas chris- 
tiana, are interrelated in any more pro- 
found sense. 

We cannot examine, within the limits 
of this essay, the ‘concept’ or the ‘con- 
ceptualizing’ of freedom in the New 
Testament. We shall instead simply 
state that the men who speak to us in 
the New Testament bear witness to a 
liberation as they directly experienced it. 
They speak of a real emancipation from 
real enslaving powers, not of a newly 
thought-out freedom nor of a feeling of 
freedom. They do not maintain that 
man as man or as an intellectual being 
or as a spiritual entity is free ‘by nature’ 
so that his intrinsic freedom need only 
be understood and claimed. Rather 
they maintain, indeed they witness, that 
man by nature does not have intrinsic 
freedom, the power of self-disposal; on 
the contrary, because he sins, man is a 
slave (John 8, 34). The liberation of 
which the New Testament speaks is a 
wrenching free of man from the posi- 
tive powers which enslave him. 

“Sin”, “Law” and “Death”—these are 
the powers which have bound man fast. 
Saint Paul refers to men outside of 
Christ as ‘bondsmen of sin’ and to the 
‘fruits’ they shall reap from the ‘season’ 
of their slavery as ultimate ‘Death’ 
(Rom. 6, 21). The enslavement of sin- 
ful man, living for himself, a law unto 
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himself, in opposition to God, is a legi- 
timate one. That is to say, God takes 
us and our sin seriously; he turns us 
loose; the sin we commit takes on a 
power over us, and God’s just law, given 
us that we might live, becomes a power 
of death. Our sin, and therein our en- 
slavement, consists precisely in our ille- 
gitimate desire to be free, in our covet- 
ing the right of self-disposal. So we exer- 
cise the power of self-disposal by sinning 
—and become bondsmen. We exer- 
cise autonomy by appropriating God's 
good law for ourselves, transforming it 
into our own ethical systems or making 
it an objective protecting wall between 
us and God’s real claim—and thereby 
become prisoners even of this very law. 

The emancipation available to us does 
not consist in our correcting our ways 
of thinking. A slave changes nothing 
in his condition by transforming his 
thoughts. Since the slavery of man con- 
sists in his self-aggrandizing claim of an 
illusory freedom, the freedom of self- 
disposal, and is essentially his refusal to 
be God’s servant, the only remedy for 
our total condition is that God Himself 
take us into His service. This happens, 
however, only through God’s dissolving 
our present servitude by His act, through 
God’s taking upon Himself the impris- 
onment to which He has sentenced us 
and which indicates the scrupulousness 
of His justice, thereby freeing us. The 
remedy, and our redeeming, is effected 
in the Person of the Crucified and Re- 
surrected One. Thus God in Jesus 
Christ inexplicably intercedes for en- 
slaved man. One really comprehends 
bondage, then, only after liberation 
has been effected. Had we not been thus 
freed, we should continue to believe our 
enslavement itself freedom; our sin, 
mere expression of our power of self- 
disposal; and death, fate. All this we 
can no longer do. 
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At the same time, it is perfectly clear 
that what Jesus Christ has brought us 
is not merely the general conviction that 
we are now free. Such a conviction held 
as a general truth would be precisely 
erroneous, since it might then be taken 
simply to mean that we now, on the 
basis of what Christ has taught us, truly 
possess that right of self-disposal which 
previously we only imagined we had. 
Rather, we are now truly free because 
we have received a Master. The bond- 
age in which we lived had substance 
because we had no real Master, because 
we had made masters out of ourselves 
and so had lost the very free state we 
sought to obtain. In Biblical witness 
there is no such thing as the man poised 
midway between God and the devil. We 
are either slaves of sin or servants of 
righteousness, either bondsmen of evil 
or servants of God. We cannot of our- 
selves make ourselves into servants of 
justice, however. Our freedom resides 
exclusively in the Person of Jesus Christ; 
that is to say, it is ours when we have 
lost our own existence and autonomy in 
Him, have died with Him and with 
Him have attained life (cf. Rom. 6). 

That the liberation effected by Jesus 
Christ (Gal. 5, 1) occurs in the realm 
not of ideas but of reality should be per- 
fectly apparent in its being described 
as a cosmic act. The Resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, breaking outright the 
shackles of mankind, »::arks a change in 
the entire world, not simply in the con- 
sciousness of man. The New Testament 
speaks of the cosmic moment of change 
in language bearing the characteristic 
stamp of its era. There was in that era 
a thoroughly developed system of images 
or concepts describing the forces and 
powers man encounters in his life and 
fate. Paul speaks of ‘Angels, Principali- 
ties, and Powers’ (Rom. 8, 38); of 
‘Thrones, Dominions, Principalities and 
Powers’ (Col. 1, 16); of ‘Principalities 
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and Powers’ (Col. 2, 15); of ‘Principal- 
ity and Power and Might and Domin- 
ion’ (Eph. 1, 21); and of ‘Principalities 
and powers and the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world’ (Eph. 6, 12); and it 
has long been apparent that by each 
group of phrases is meant angelic and 
daemonic forces. The man not freed 
by Christ is exposed to all those forces 
which make his world inexplicable, to 
all those powers which we designate as 
‘Nature’ or ‘fate’, and indeed to the 
‘Gods many’ and ‘Lords many’ of First 
Corinthians 8, 5. All these forces so often 
spoken of then and experienced (really 
still experienced, even though our world 
picture has fundamentally changed) lit- 
erally stood between God and man. As 
‘elements (or basic components) of the 
world’ they protect the human being 
from sinking into chaos (Col. 2, 8, 20; 
Gal. 4, 3) but their protective mastery 
nonetheless becomes a _ constraining 
tyranny, a mastery until death and not 
for life. What kind of powers are they? 
A peculiar twilight condition partially 
characterizes them. Have they to do 
with God? If angelic powers, how can 
they not have to do with Him? Indeed 
how can anything be and not have to 
do with God? Nevertheless for man they 
stand in God's place; they darken the 
glory of the Creator; they create an anx- 
iety which stands in the way of a real 
fear of God. The anxiety is at work 
everywhere; these powers forever threat- 
en man. There can be no freedom where 
such forces reign. In the world severed 
from and resistant to God, the devil him- 
self is loose. The most frightening 
truth is that these powers, ordained as 
sustaining and ordering forces or as 
‘guardians for heirs not yet of age’ (Gal. 
4, 3) seduce man (Col. 2, 8). In a world 
of bondsmen, even sustaining forces 
tyrannize. The twilight condition asso- 
ciated with the powers referred to in the 
Biblical phrases yields just enough illu- 
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mination for us to observe that the 
forces themselves operate ambiguously. 
Speaking more clearly for us perhaps, 
the New Testament seems to place the 
state itself among these forces. The word 
‘Powers’ which we found in Paul's 
phrases was used in connection with 
angelic and daemonic forces; should one 
not conversely then, when speaking of 
the powers of the state (cf. Rom. 13) 
think also of the twilight forces? Un- 
doubtedly in general one should. Sure- 
ly the twilight condition is most appar- 
ent when we speak of the powers of the 
state; power which exists to maintain 
right, which is meant to protect man 
and be his guardian so that he may one 
day be free—and yet power which is self- 
aggrandizing, which becomes tyrannical; 
or power in the sense of Rom. 13 and 
yet which so readily becomes, or tends 
to become, power in the sense of Rev. 13. 

The twilight condition, however, is 
no more. In the Resurrected One, the 
autonomy of such forces is broken. Now 
it is revealed that they are not simply 
left to themselves and that their tyran- 
nical independence was nothing less than 
a plundering of God’s Godhead and 
Glory. The Crucified One has ‘spoiled’ 
the ‘Principalities and Powers,’ has ‘ex- 
posed them and made a show of them 
openly triumphing over them in it 
(Col. 2, 15). God has set the Resur- 
rected One far above ‘all principality 
and power and might and dominion and 
every name that is named’ (Eph. 1, 20f.). 
Yes, the new Creation reveals that these 
powers belong to the creature of whom 
it is written, ‘By Him were all things 
created that are in heaven and that are 
in earth . . . all things were created by 
Him and for Him’ (Col. 1, 16). The 
tyrannic dominion of such ‘powers’ is 
abolished for the man called to free- 
dom; the man who has died to these 
powers in Christ (Col. 2, 20) cannot and 
should not fall again under their sway 
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(Gal. 4, 9; Col. 2, 20). For him they 
now are mightless mights, dethroned 
deities, de-mythologized entities. The 
Resurrected One transforms all forces 
‘against which’ the believer must ‘wres- 
tle’ (Eph. 6, 10ff.) ; he openly withdraws 
divine dignity from them and places 
them among the ranks of the creature. 
In the Resurrected One is manifest 
what until then remained in twilight: 
that God alone is Creator and all else 
is creature; that there is no power that 
can come between God and the man 
newly created in Christ; that no dae- 
monic force ‘can separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord’ (Rom. 8, 39). The creed of the 
fellowship of Jesus Christ—‘Jesus Christ 
our Lord’—is the effective liberating call 
to battle against all ‘gods’ and ‘rulers’: 
there is but one God ‘of whom all 
things are and we in Him,’ but one 
Lord, ‘by whom all things are and we 
in Him’ (1 Cor. 8, 6). The credal affirm- 
ation is made in the assurance that the 
day shall come in which all creatures 
shall repeat with one accord and ‘every 
tongue shall confess Jesus Christ the 
Lord’ (Phil. 2, 10, 11). A world with- 
out gods—brought about in the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ not by the denial 
that twilight powers exist, but by the 
denial that they exist independently or 
legitimately. They have no claim on 
man. The God revealed in the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ as the Creator is 
also the vanquisher of all gods. ‘All 
other gods are dead.’ 

The Gospel makes the world and all 
the powers therein ‘earthly.’ There is 
no longer anything in the world which 
has in itself a supra-mundane value; 
there are no intermediate stages or 
powers between Creator and creature. 
For this reason Paul can speak so ‘sen- 
sibly’ about the state (Rom. 13) and in 
the first letter to Timothy assign it a 
function that can only appear hopelessly 
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prosaic to anyone holding a metaphysi- 
cal concept of state (1 Tim. 2, 2). And 
Paul’s words were addressed to a state 
far advanced toward self-deification. 
The New Testament appears to find the 
evils of the state perfectly transparent. 
The state is ‘de-mythologized’ no matter 
how mythologically its officials might 
attempt to conceive of it. What held 
for the state must, to the consistent 
thinker, have seemed to hold for all 
other realms of earthly existence. A 
consequent and consistent ‘de-mytholo- 
gizing’ paved the way inexorably for a 
sober ‘worldly’ consideration of the 
world, for a natural science based upon 
the simple observation of the actual, a 
kind of history in which the flat ques- 
tion was put ‘how was it.’ In short, the 
way was paved for a complete destruc- 
tion of the mythological ‘elements of 
the world’ which had sanctioned a meta- 
physical concept of the state or a meta- 
physical view of nature. Christian free- 
dom confirmed, among other things, the 
mere ‘worldliness’ of the world. The 
Reformation particularly understood it 
to do so, and quite correctly. Unmis- 
takeably, upon this basis, the Enlight- 
enment itself became a legitimate possi- 
bility. 

Nevertheless the great change in the 
world effected by the Resurrected One 
is not an idea that man may accept, re- 
ject or dispute, but a fact. Nor is ita 
fact of the same order as the imperial 
crowning of Charlemagne, though that 
fact too generated continuing historical 
effects. It is, quite simply, a unique fact. 
To describe it, the New Testament uses 
images drawn from a mythological 
world view and we are forced to admit 
that it can only be described in images 
which tend toward fragmentation. A 
fundamental change in the world itself 
and yet only comprehended and be- 
lieved in each new decision; man’s pa- 
tent of franchise and yet not given into 
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his hands to use as he wishes but given 
into the hands of the One Man who was 
Man for all men. 

The freedom of the Christian is utter- 
ly bound up with the Person of Jesus 
Christ. It is no freedom in itself; it is 
a freedom from sin, death and the law. 
Through Christ the world is merely 
worldly. By Christ any sovereignty of 
‘gods’ or ‘rulers’ is ended. More correct- 
ly, this is experienced in the Church, 
which is Christ’s Body, for as Paul adds, 
‘He is the Head of the body, namely the 
Church’ (Col. 1, 18; Eph. 1, 22-23). The 
concrete locus of freedom is the Church; 
the concrete witness to freedom is the 
credal affirmation ‘Jesus Christ the 
Lord’; the concrete manifestation of 
freedom is love. Freedom only exists in 
the world because the Church exists, not 
that the members of the Church possess 
freedom in their own right, but that 
Jesus Christ gives Himself to the mem- 
bers of the Church in the preaching and 
sacramental administration of His Word. 
The moment the Church considers it- 
self a great power among great powers 
of the world, or finds its authority either 
in itself or in its members, it ceases to 
be the abode of freedom and becomes 
rather the abode of a new law. It can 
then no longer proclaim freedom to the 
world about it. 

Christian freedom is freedom promised 
and preached and given to man in the 
Person of Jesus Christ. Unless he be 
subject to Jesus Christ, man is a bonds- 
man. He wins his freedom only in the 
loss of a power of self-disposal. He does 
not possess freedom ‘in the flesh’ but 
rather ‘in the spirit.’ Only by virtue of 
the Holy Spirit through whom God 
gives Himself in Christ to mankind, can 
one speak of freedom, of free ‘access’ to 
God, of a filial relationship to God ‘by 
adoption’ (Rom. 8). The reverse is 
equally true: we forfeit our freedom 
when we regard it as our own possession, 












an inherent right rather than a free gift 
given us in Christ. Where we assert our 
freedom as inherent, we usurp it; where 
this occurs, the powers divested of their 
force by Christ regain dominion over 
us. Whenever man usurps the Christian 
freedom and claims it as his own, law 
becomes a deadening law; the state ap- 
pears as an ultimate power; the world ap- 
pears as a metaphysical entity. In short, 
the usurpation of freedom results in the 
full ‘enworldment’ of worldly human 
existence. 

The autonomous man, however, is 
precisely the man who has usurped for 
his own use the freedom once and con- 
tinuously extended to western mankind 
in the Gospel of Christ. Autonomy is 
usurped libertas christiana. Inexorably, 
the usurpation must lead to the enslave- 
ment of man to the powers of the world. 
Although the powers of the world in 
forms recognizable to us be created by 
man himself, they nevertheless remain 
positive forces and rule over their os- 
tensible maker, autonomous man, with 
all the strength resident in powers dis- 
engaged from Jesus Christ. 


IV 


THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM 
FOR THE AUTONOMOUS MAN 


Wrer the gospel appeared in the 
heathen world, it had to meet two exist- 


ing contrary modes of understanding. 
On one hand, it had to deal with the 
man enmeshed in mythological systems. 
It promised him the freedom brought by 
the Risen Lord. On the other hand, it 
had to deal with the man who had en- 
deavored to disentangle himself from 
mythology, to penetrate reality, to com- 
bat any irrational images veiling reali- 
ty. The second kind of man, however, 
viewed himself, if not his world, mytho- 
logically; he posited as absolute that 
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which he found within himself capable 
of mastering the world, his ‘soul’ or his 
‘spirit’. To this man the gospel also 
proclaimed freedom, thereby explaining 
to him that he did not already possess 
it of himself. In the actual declaration 
of the gospel, it seemed logical to play 
off one set of world and self-understand- 
ings against the other. The church, 
therefore, very early began to use the 
second view (mainly represented by the 
Stoics) against the first, rather at the 
expense of the clarity of its own mes- 
sage. Nevertheless, in the use of Stoic 
concepts, the church implicitly sug- 
gested that its proper teachings were at 
any rate closer to the ‘Enlightenment’ 
of antiquity than they were to the ‘my- 
thology’ of antiquity. 

We can prove, then, that the usurpa- 
tion of Christian freedom, which we 
see in the rise of autonomous man, his- 
torically derives in part from the cir- 
cumstance that the Christian message 
and theology has carried in it elements 
of the Greek Enlightenment all along. 
These elements become independent 
once again in the Renaissance and in 
humanism and they then, together with 
diverse other concepts, are recombined 
into the modern western consciousness. 
We cannot overlook the fact that the 
Greek Enlightenment itself ‘mytholo- 
gized’ the rationally endowed man him- 
self, however, and that therefore it con- 
tained within itself very rich mythologi- 
cal elements: e.g. the concept of the 
world soul and much of the thought of 
Plato. As a result Christian thought 
throughout the middle ages contained 
diverse strains of irrationality, was a 
peculiar interweaving of ancient and 
Christian tradition, and really never 
lost, even in the Enlightenment, a meta- 
physical strain: that is, an abstract 
form of mythology. 

We are now confronted with the ques- 
tion of whether it is the task of the 
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Christian and of the church today to 
recommend to autonomous man as the 
only way to salvation, a return to 
the pre-Enlightenment. In other words: 
should the church take sides in the name 
of Jesus Christ with irrational forces 
against autonomous man. Or to phrase 
it still another way: is the Christian 
message today internally compelled to 
sanction a Christian metaphysics of 
state (im this sense, a ‘theocracy’), a 
Christian metaphysics of nature and so 
forth, against the notorious worldliness 
of our world which it sees actually 
destroying itself by steadily intensifying 
its ‘worldliness.’ Or finally to put it still 
differently: does the church of Jesus 
Christ belong by inner necessity on the 
side of ‘conservative’ forces or not. 

The answer is no. It is ‘no’ not be- 
cause the church should not, or cannot, 
take a stand over against the ‘world.’ 
Rather the answer is ‘no’ because the 
claim of the triune God on the world 
is not identical with a metaphysics of 
the world, because the createdness of 
the world is not the same thing as the 
existence of irrational powers in the 
world. As autonomous man clearly has 
appropriated the libertas christiana only 
by illegitimate usurpation, so converse- 
ly a man striving to re-enthrone irra- 
tional powers could clearly only illegi- 
timately cite God’s creative power. To- 
day as always, the Christian message in- 
dicates a course running exactly between 
mythology and Enlightenment. The 
Christian message cannot consequently 
steer the man of the age of reason on to 
a road leading backward, but rather only 
on to the ‘narrow path’ of faith, on 
which the individual as a bondsman of 
Jesus Christ attains the freedom which 
does not revert to tyranny as does pres- 
ent autonomy. 

The preceding sentences require elu- 
cidation and development. To begin 
with, we reject the view that the gospel 
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and Christian freedom have to do with 
a purely inward process taking place in 
the soul. Conversely, in guarding against 
the opposite and tempting ‘fleshly’ mis- 
interpretation, we maintain now—as 
could have been equally well main- 
tained in the age of the Reforma- 
tion—that neither is Christian free- 
dom as such a political program. 
Where it is thus misunderstood, the 
misinterpretation comes from a fail- 
ure to see Christian freedom as 
freedom before God. But where a pro- 
gram is made out of the defensible coun- 
ter-proposition, a program of intensified 
inwardness or a religion of the con- 
science, there equally we find the failure 
to see Christian freedom as freedom 
before God, coming out of God, pre- 
pared by God for his creatures, a free- 
dom grounded in God’s having accepted 
the enslaved creature in Jesus Christ. 
There would be no Christian freedom 
had God not given His ‘Yea’ to enslaved 
man, accomplished in the Crucifixion 
and confirmed in the Resurrection. 
Wherever His ‘Yea’ is pronounced, it is 
spoken for ‘all creatures.’ That is to 
say: the proclaiming of the gospel valid- 
ly announces that God does not desire 
the tyranny of ‘powers’ but the freedom 
of man. The justification declares that 
only in Jesus Christ has God placed man 
under statute and judgment. One can- 
not proclaim Christian freedom without 
lovingly interceding for lost man, or 
proclaim the justification without sup- 
porting the threatened rights of man. A 
retreat into pure ‘inwardness’ is there- 
fore out of the question. One of the 
sources of the German catastrophe is 
that the Reformation, drawn into the 
Peasants’ War by the theology of the 
enthusiasts, concluded that any espousal 
of oppressed and threatened man was 
theologically dangerous and so devel- 
oped what a contemporary historian has 
called a ‘pathos of obedience’ (while in 





West Europe the Reformation produced 
a ‘pathos of freedom.’) The calamity 
was further intensified in that the pas- 
sive attitude, combined with an abate- 
ment of reforming zeal, resulted in a 
deepened ‘inwardness’ which at bottom 
scorned the glory of God’s creation re- 
vealed in the Resurrected one, and aban- 
doned the world to the ‘powers’ of the 
world. The church’s intercession for 
man constantly oppressed and threat- 
ened in his rights can easily lead toward 
the secularization of the gospel and the 
usurpation of Christian freedom. But 
time has shown us that the process takes 
place even when the church withdraws 
into itself and compels man to seek his 
‘freedom’ elsewhere than in the gospel. 
The sole protection the gospel has 
against falsification is in itself. A church 
that proclaims the unabridged and un- 
adulterated gospel gains thereby the 
freedom of love, in which it visibly does 
for oppressed man what God mysterious- 
ly did for him in Jesus Christ: espouse 
his cause without waiting for a proof 
of his ‘worthiness.’ 

We have said further that it is a mis- 
understanding to identify the powers 
of irrational forces with the sovereign 
claim of the Creator. For the sovereign 
claim of the Creator is manifest in the 
Resurrection of Jesus Christ. God is the 
One ‘who quickeneth the dead, and 
calleth those things which be not as 
though they were’ (Rom. 4, 17). And 
that is to say: the creative power of 
God must not be separated from the vic- 
tory of the Resurrected One; all the 
‘powers’ created by Him and for Him 
(Col. 1, 16) were brought to light in His 
resurrection (Eph. 1, 22f); He is the 
‘beginning’, the power in all powers, and 
the ‘firstborn from the dead’ (Col. 1, 
18). The glory of God’s creation, in 
which—indeed only by virtue of which 
—all other forces received their deriva- 
tively creative powers, is there visibly 
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victorious over the powers that have set 
themselves up as masters. As we have 
already seen, in the victory it is not a 
mythical world picture which is de- 
stroyed, but rather each and every realt- 
ty is humbled: each and every ‘power’ 
established as mediator, each and every 
self-aggrandizement of the creature, each 
and every mythology and metaphysics 
is broken and destroyed. We no longer 
need, for example, a metaphysics of the 
state (a theocracy in the sense of a 
metaphysical apotheosis of the state) in 
order to give an account of the full 
powers conceded to the state by the 
church. If the state be one of the ‘or- 
dinances of man’ (as I Pet. 2, 13 can 
reasonably be taken to indicate), then 
it is created in and for Christ; its value 
does not consist in any intrinsic dignity 
but simply in its usefulness. The same 
can be shown true of ‘nature.’ No meta- 
physics of nature or of history can be 
established in the name of Christianity; 
there can be no specifically ‘Christian’ 
philosophy which would bar a sober and 
non-metaphysical observation and eluci- 
dation of the creaturely realm (includ- 
ing even its ‘spiritual’ aspects and its 
ontology). In so far as the Enlighten- 
ment achieved such a sober observation 
and elucidation of accessible reality, it 
did what makes a protest in the name of 
a ‘belief in Christ’ impossible. The 
present state of natural science, now 
that the remaining few concepts from 
an independent metaphysics of nature 
are vanishing (e.g. ‘matter’ and ‘infinite 
duration’), makes one think that a re- 
sumption of long severed discussions 
between science and theology is again 
possible: — to the degree to which both 
‘sides’ really succeed in rejecting the 
possibility of a supreme and subsuming 
metaphysics. 

It follows that the cry ‘back to the 
pre-Enlightenment’ cannot be raised, at 
least not in the name of faith in Jesus 
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Christ. Whenever the word ‘back’ is 
spoken in Christ's name, it never means 
a restoration, a mere turning back of 
our time. The ‘return’ that is indeed 
spoken of, at all times and in the face 
of every mode of human self-under- 
standing, does not imply a humanly 
possible action (quite apart from the 
question of whether ‘restoration’ is ever 
a humanly possible act). We are not 
called upon to restore more or less arti- 
ficially the ages gone by that were sup- 
posedly or actually worthier of human 
beings, nor are we called upon to find 
our way back into the hidden depths 
of our own being or of our own world. 
We are called ‘back’ to where God is 
present for us in Jesus Christ, even in 
our despairing autonomy. But where 
the ‘return’ occurs, man is not ‘justified’ 
by what he himself wants (even today 
in his autonomy, his group conformity, 
his dehumanization) or what he him- 
self wills as a program or an idea or a 
rationalization of meaning in life; he 
is justified only by Jesus Christ. That is 
to say: in Jesus Christ God has made 
the lost cause of man His concern, the 
lost cause even of the autonomous man 
sunk in his self-created slavery. In Christ 
autonomous man comes to that end 
from which he has fled, to that bound- 
ary or limit from which he has shrunk, 
to that death the existence of which he 
has not wanted to admit. But in the 
very dying, he attains the life, the dig- 
nity, the humanity which he cannot give 
himself because it resides only in Christ. 

The autonomous man destroys him- 
self and his world through his usurpa- 
tion, through the ‘freedom’ he grants 
himself. He can receive freedom itself, 
the real, genuine liberation from ‘pow- 
ers’ only in accepting in the confronta- 
tion with Jesus of Nazareth, God Him- 
self as the one who confronts him and 
who is for him. 





He ‘can’? Indeed, he can not! Man 
will not become free out of himself for 
the very reason that apart from Jesus 
Christ he cannot break clear of the 
‘powers. He must make powers for 
himself, when he does not meet them in 
existence. He must usurp freedom. He 
must founder through his usurpation. 
He must, by his very nature. But there 
exists within the realm of experience 
proof that man—even autonomous man 
—need not be, before God and in God's 
eyes what he is really, by nature. There 
is demonstration that another possibility 
exists. The fellowship of Jesus Christ 
is the objective demonstration that God 
really has spoken an actual ‘Yea’ and 
exists as proof that man can respond 
to the ‘Yea.’ If we recognized (above) 
that the world can really be simply the 
world by virtue of the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ, then we must now remind 
ourselves that the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ is present only in the fellowship, 
that is, in the Word that is spoken to 
it, and answered in faith by it. Woe in- 
deed, if the fellowship conceives of it- 
self as a ‘sacramental’ or as a ‘cultic’ and 
thus as an elevated reality! Everything 
depends upon whether it is a living wit- 
ness of living people to the actual men 
of today—that there is freedom for us, 
that there is a new path for us, which 
can never originate with us. 

In this sense, the fellowship of Jesus 
Christ is the ‘salt of the earth’, ‘the light 
of the world.’ It has no program as a 
solution to our problems. It does not 
know whether there is yet time for the 
West to be saved. It speaks the word 
‘Christ’ and with that it speaks of the 
freedom of western man, of the autono- 
mous man of our time. 


translated by ELIZABETH H. ZORB 








MYTH AND DRAMA 


ee century—perhaps every decade— 
has its topics. In one sense, the effort to 
state the essence of tragedy and of 
comedy is one of our topics. This, un- 
like other topics that obsess us, is cer- 
tainly not ours alone. Very nearly as 
long as men have possessed comedies 
and tragedies, they have labored to ex- 
plain to each other what it was they 
possessed; it has never seemed “good 
enough” simply to luxuriate in the im- 
mediate pleasure which either tragedy 
or comedy affords. Thus, speculation 
on the natures of comedy and tragedy 
is a permanent as well as a twentieth 
century topic. But our accent, as we 
discuss these problems, is not the accent 
of other centuries. We are not very 
deeply impressed by the useful distinc- 
tions between the mechanics of the two 
forms; nor does the insight that one 
form moves us to tears and the other 
stirs us to laughter seem to take us to 
the heart of the question. 

That the insights of earlier men into 
tragedy and comedy do not satisfy us 
may be an oblique reflection of a par- 
lous condition; so be it. We have not 
the soundness and health to rest satis- 
fied with the perceptions of difference 
that other men have found clarifying. 
With us, the tragedy-comedy difference 
has become not a question of drama- 
turgy or of surface-level psychology. It 
has become closely entwined with the re- 
ligious question as it too is debated 
among us. Indeed, one of our recurrent 
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suspicions is that the tragedy-comedy 
question is in fact the religious question. 
(This suspicion, I shall show, is part- 
right, part-wrong.) Such a suspicion 
once would have been termed sacrilegi- 
ous since it mingles sacred and profane. 
It is a suspicion that now is inaccept- 
able to some parties to the tragedy- 
comedy discussion for very different rea- 
sons; for it hints that there persists, for 
man, an area apart, an area of the 
sacred, on which tragedy and comedy 
impinge. 

It is strange but true that to say that 
drama is closely allied with the sacred 
stirs, in our times, resistance not from 
the clergy, who now draw freely on 
terms proper to dramatic discussion to 
cast light on religious mysteries; the re- 
sistance comes from hard-headed students 
of the drama who want to peg the dis- 
cussion at a level that reflects Aristotle 
or that records “actual practice” or that 
traces the better-known and more ob- 
vious human responses to both tragedy 
and comedy. But these hard-headed 
efforts but prolong the confidence that 
drama is an utterly secular activity, one 
that has no tangential relations with re- 
ligion—one that, in consequence, will be 
in no way illuminated by an association 
with religion, with myth and cult. This 
resistance, as it persists among us, is 
chiefly useful as astringent to all sorts of 
discussion of drama that hints or an- 
nounces that the play and the theatre 
constitute one of the few sacred activi- 
ties left to us. Criticism that refuses to 
trace analogies between drama and myth 
is certainly limiting, but it is certainly 
less misleading than an interpretation 
of the drama that finds it a valid surro- 
gate for all that used to go under the 
name of religion. 
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Our relation to the drama, the 
drama’s possible goods for us in this 
century, are described correctly by nei- 
ther of the extremes just mentioned. A 
fair account of the situation of nine- 
teenth and twentieth century man in 
relation to the drama is this: By the 
unfolding “logic” of Western intellec- 
tual growth, the forms of the sacred that 
seemed real and compulsive in many 
centuries—that indeed enabled earlier 
men to treat drama and other forms of 
art as manifestly secular—lost their 
power to stir the majority of cultivated 
minds. Thus, the present sense of many 
persons that drama, at least, is sacred 
and is in clear opposition to the empti- 
ness of modern life is a sense which re- 
cords an interesting shift in the mean- 
ing of the words sacred and secular. 
Sacred once referred to the portion of 
human life in which revealed truth, 
offered us by a church, made specific de- 
mands on us and gave us specific aids, 
and the secular was just that portion of 
life that seemed free of those demands 
and not dependent on those aids. This 
traditional division—once drama _ had 
reached the inn-yard or princely halls— 
definitely regarded both comedy and 
tragedy as secular creations. The drama 
was an amusement, a distraction, an ac- 
tivity on which the church did not 
“move in” except when stirred by excess 
of indecency or atheism. To us, this 
assignment of the drama to a secular 
realm seems less obvious. We partake 
of a general intellectual atmosphere in 
which the sacred (to put the matter 
mildly) is not hedged securely against 
the secular; the secular so occupies our 
waking thoughts that we may even re- 
gard the realm of the sacred as a pious 
fiction rather than as a going reality. 
And some of us find that the real sacred 
(if indeed it does exist) flourishes in 
an activity that men used confidently 
to regard as secular; we find the sacred 








in music or art or—as here—the drama 
with its power to light up our existence, 
to criticize or transform our secular 
boredom. 

Those who find that drama is, for 
modern man, a locus of the sacred are 
a rather mixed company. Skeptics, 
workers in depth psychology, liturgists, 
ordinarily devout persons—these unlike- 
ly companions share what I have called 
a twentieth-century topical debate, the 
degree of sacredness in drama, and find 
they respond to the effects of drama— 
effects that they find peculiar and haunt- 
ing. The traditional sacred is gone or— 
we suspect with varying emotions—is on 
the point of leaving us. We discover 
with relief that what we are about to 
lose is “really” available to us else- 
where—in the drama, for example. 

Before we accept this discovery as fact, 
we ought to ask whether the relation 
between drama and religion, drama and 
myth, is one of essential identity or one 
of similarity. It is my feeling that the 
relation is one of similarity: a similar- 
ity that must be studied since it is deep- 
persistent, and illuminating to both 
drama and religion. Drama is no surro- 
gate for myth and cult, but what it 
offers us finds partial explanation in 
what myth and cult have offered men. 


Il. 


S. long as drama had, for its un- 
doubted locus, the region of the secular, 
questions about tragedy and comedy, 
about their common root and their dif- 
ferences, were debated in what one must 
now regard as a dry, bright atmosphere. 
There is something cold as well as com- 
petent, insensitive as well as clear, in 
the treatment Aristotle and others ac- 
corded the tragedy they knew. It is 
plain that many modern persons, skep- 
tics as well as believers, find a more tre- 
mendous, more “sacred” import in trag- 
edy than Aristotle found. (By extension, 








we find the same sort of import in 
comedy.) Rightly or wrongly, we are 
drawn by the dark uncertainties which 
drama embodies; and if this is our taste, 
we will experience no satisfaction when 
we read critics who wrote in other cen- 
turies and could reduce both tragedy 
and comedy to bright certainties, who 
looked to the playhouse for mechani- 
cally clever vehicles that enforced the 
moral platitudes of an era. Yet if both 
comedy and tragedy indeed do more, if 
they constantly draw us back toward 
their two Western sources of origin— 
the church chancel or the sacred grove 
this covert filiation is a source of irrita- 
tion to students who are willing to con- 
cede that drama is powerful and yet 
maintain that drama’s “real” climate is 
certainly the climate of secular life: life 
untouched in any way by the sacred. 
Persons who feel that the “real” locus 
of drama has always been the sacred— 
or, the contention here, displays a close 
similarity to the sacred—turn from mat- 
ters of construction, turn from the rise 
and fall of fashion in dramatic form, to 
the effects of viewed drama that pass 
beyond amusement and such superficial 
categories of criticism as realism, natur- 
alism, and romanticism. 

Yet is not this latter interest in drama, 
if uncritically followed, but a pursuit 
of surrogates for the conventional forms 
of the sacred: the church, its ritual, its 
body of organized dogma? Doubtless. 
We would not be impelled to isolate the 
sacred in drama did we not have 
some qualms about the conventional 
locus of the sacred. If we are devout, 
our study of drama is probably an at- 
tempt to win intellectual confirmation 
for truths that we still believe but which 
we find no longer self-confirming. And 
if we are skeptical, our study of drama 
proceeds with more passion still; drama 
does not just explain and validate the 
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sacred—a religion that we persist in be- 
lieving. Instead, drama is the sacred. 
Both these approaches to the sacred— 
or, as I believe, the resemblance to the 
sacred—in the drama are partisan ap- 
proaches. What is the sacred if we de- 
fine it (as we now try to) not in terms 
of a church or a lapsed tradition? One 
ought to be able to define the sacred in 
terms of human action, or at least at- 
tempt to. The sacred is “created”— 
exists for us and probably becomes avail- 
able to other persons who are in any 
way like us—by any gesture or word 
which makes a total assertion. Any word 
or gesture which offers, to our own 
awareness and the awarenesses that 
we are able to reach, some insight 
about what existence collectively is 
—this is a sacred word or announce- 
ment rather than a secular one. In con- 
trast, a secular utterance concerns itself 
with some smaller portion of experience; 
neither actually nor by implication does 
it describe some aspect of the total act 
of existing. It is concerned with convey- 
ing facts, practical procedures under 
certain explicit circumstances, or—at its 
most ambitious—short-range predictions. 
This distinction between what is sa- 
cred and what is secular does not rest 
on the authority of a particular revela- 
tion or the encrusted, polychrome pres- 
tige of a religious tradition. Rather do 
all churches and traditions rest on such 
a distinction; and all revolts against 
church and tradition are in essence 
(whatever they are accidentally, as spe- 
cific protests) denials that the distinc- 
tion between sacred and secular, be- 
tween total assertion and what we may 
call partial assertion is a valid one. (The 
revolts usually express an understand- 
able bitterness with some of the appli- 
cations of the sacred, of total assertions; 
they do not usually envisage their own 
result: a denial that any total assertion 
whatever is valid. Yet this is the uneasy 
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course that, in part, has created our pres- 
ent question.) 

The peculiar twentieth century atti- 
tude toward drama, whether it is de- 
veloped in a skeptic or a believer, is tes- 
timony that the distinction between total] 
assertion, the sacred, and partial asser- 
tion, the secular, is one that, at least, 
haunts us. It is felt that one sort of 
gesture and assertion—here, drama—has 
an impact and validity different from 
another kind of gesture and assertion— 
say, a radio commercial praising a denti- 
frice. 

So viewed, the contrast between the 
sacred and the secular makes little refer- 
ence to church and tradition; the con- 
trast rests On a juxtaposition of two 
sorts of direct experience. A _ sacred 
assertion—whether it be couched in 
myth, performed in rite, codified in 
dogma or (as some of us seem to suspect) 
enacted in significant drama—is a total 
assertion. It asserts what man’s life is, 
and it cannot be demonstrated as true; 
it can be only accepted or rejected as 
true. A secular assertion is an observa- 
tion of fact. It is a reference to a physi- 
cal fact that can readily be checked; it 
makes—less clearly, we will admit if we 
are at all reflective—some observation 
about comparatively small phases of 
society, and offers us ways of seeming to 
manage “small” areas of human social 
and moral relations. When we are sec- 
ularized, when we congratulate our- 
selves (if that is our mood) that the 
sacred has been driven from our lives, 
we believe that we are freed of the bur- 
den and the nonsense of making total 
assertions or of listening to discourses 
based on the total assertions that men 
“like us” have made in the past. 

There are many reasons why such 
freedom is to be desired. For many dec- 
ades, secular evangelists, working in the 
spirit of Lucretius, have impellingly 
pled with us to give up a frustrating 
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taste for total assertion; man can (the 
evangel runs) live better by partial 
assertions. We can always check partial 
assertions, whether they be scientific laws 
or the little useful rules of thumb by 
which “actually” we conduct our socie- 
ties and personal affairs. Yet we should 
never cease to observe—and this is what 
drives us back to drama or art or music 
as possible loci of the sacred—that secu- 
lar evangelists offer us at least one total 
assertion, at least one sacred statement: 
that man ought to be willing to live by 
partial or secular assertions. Whether 
this one unavoidable, irreducible total 
assertion—the assertion that makes pos- 
sible the cancellation of the sacred—is 
true, right, and correct we cannot say; 
faced with it, we are in as much doubt 
as we are when we face any of the other 
total, sacred assertions about man and 
his destiny. Perhaps we do well when we 
hesitate to accept it as bindingly true. 
At least, the current plunge into the 
depths harbored by comedy and tragedy 
may indicate that the sacred resembles 
proverbial truth: crushed to earth at a 
particular point, it rises vigorously else- 
where. But what would St. Augustine 
and other foes of secular spectacle think 
if they were to learn that a quasi-sacred 
light shines behind the theatrical pro- 
scenium? 


Ill. 


D espite resemblances, it is stupid—it 
is, 1 believe, indefensible—to maintain 
that drama proffers to man all the effects 
of the sacred. Likewise, it is misleading 
to press too far the analogy between 
full religious activity, “pegged” to a 
myth, and the public performance of a 
play. Church-harbored rite and theatre- 
harbored drama have their rich similari- 
ties, similarities which I sk 1 explore. 
But it is useless to wring final drops 
from perceived similarities that, say, 
draw Oedipus Rex and a religious rite 
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toward each other. Music and art and 
drama and church-harbored rite may be 
akin since, in our terms, they all make 
inclusive rather than partial] statements 
about life. But not all inclusive state- 
ments are the same statement. These 
various “statements”, moreover, exist 
within unlike media, media which make 
possible effects that are different al- 
though they may supplement each other 
intimately. Beethoven’s Ninth may give 
us a feeling of transcendence (indeed, it 
does); it may give us the feeling that our 
ears have now listened to the music of 
the spheres and that our minds, for once, 
encompass the universe. But all this en- 
compassing is not the precise encom- 
passing that religious rite makes possible, 
when at a gesture from the priest we 
come forward to drink from a cup rather 
than—in response to Beethoven's invita- 
tion as celebrant—to immerse ourselves 
in a wonderful sea of harmony. Like- 
wise, a retablo in a well-lighted art gal- 
lery is not a retablo in the Cathedral at 
Seville. A changed context has altered 
a powerful religious object into a power- 
ful work of art; on the gallery wall, it 
has become something new, for, cut off 
from the gestures of the priest, the im- 
precision of cathedral light, and the 
mélange of cathedral odors pleasant and 
nauseous, the retablo addresses us in a 
different way. The way is still sacred 
since the effect the art-object, the re- 
tablo, creates is an inclusive one; it 
makes a total assertion. But it is not 
the inclusive effect to which it once 
contributed an essential note in a Span- 
ish chapel. 

The retablo’s history can be our clue 
to the limitations we ought to impose 
on any discussion of the sacred in 
drama. Drama, let us concede, abounds 
in the sacred as here defined; it is indeed 
a sacred that can be studied in relation 
to the sacred of rite and myth. Modern 
criticism of drama abounds in over- 
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assertions on this point; and these over- 
assertions but testify to a slightly frantic 
desire to offset religious accidie. No 
less than the Ninth Symphony and the 
Spanish retablo on the gallery wall does 
drama make total assertions. But they 
can never be identical with the asser- 
tions mediated to man by the complex 
of myth, rite, and dogma that makes up 
any “church”. Consider the retablo on 
the gallery wall. It does not cease to 
make some of the total assertions it made 
in achapel. But its assertions become in- 
volved in a different context of effect. 
The new context, let me insist, is not an 
unworthy one. (What is more essential 
to a full, even a sacred, existence than 
comprehension of the nuances and the 
mergings of styles of visual assertion that 
the skillfully displayed retablo offers us?) 
But it is not the same context. Vision 
is the “faculty” that the retablo always 
appealed to and always will appeal to. 
But a changed context—museum rather 
than chapel—has certainly altered the 
assertion that is mediated. In the chapel 
we “saw” this assertion: Existence finds 
its sum and center in a figure extended 
on several pieces of wood. In the gallery 
we “see” something like this: Existence 
finds its meaning in the competence of 
a creative and ingenious mind that is 
able to fuse—completely and for eternity 
—shades of color, given “real” objects 
(a body and a cross), and the lines that 
reproduce on a flat surface the colors 
and shapes of nature. This is not a 
contemptible fusion; it is, in my sense, 
sacred. But it is not the still more com- 
plex fusion that once took place in the 
Spanish chapel. 

The analogy provided by the two states 
of the retablo is clear. Drama has great 
power, like the retablo in the museum, 
to remind us of what was, for many 
centuries, regarded as the sole locus of 
the sacred: the church, the temple-cave, 
the sacred grove. Drama rests on narra- 
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tive, just as religious ceremonial rests 
on narrative (or myth). But we are too 
quick to say that drama gives to us—be- 
cause of this and other resemblances— 
the essential of what has been, for “his- 
torical reasons”, lost to us: the asser- 
tions that came to man in church or 
cave or grove. To insist on this percep- 
tion of difference is not to attempt to 
discredit drama; it is the first step to- 
ward a precise definition of what drama 
does indeed make available to us. 

If drama gives the sacred, it does not 
give the complete sacred assertion if our 
standard is (as it should be) the experi- 
ence of the religious person rather than 
(as it often is) the experience of the 
person who feels religious while he is 
in the theatre. When this is the empha- 
sis, it is drama that is teaching us (if 
we are interested) what religion is. Nor 
does it do this badly if we do not posit 
an identity between the two, if we do 
not suppose that one of the two (here 
religion) is expendable. (This is Crom- 
well’s heresy toward drama in reverse.) 
At the present stage of our scrutiny of 
the topic (What is drama? What are 
the relations between tragedy and 
comedy?), there may be profit in send- 
ing drama to school to religion instead 
of religion to school to drama. (It is 
this latter relation that is set up when 
we say that the viable elements of reli- 
gion “live on” in drama. It is the thesis 
of this essay that, whatever the resem- 
blances, neither activity can hope to 
“live on” in the other.) 

What do these two vehicles of total 
assertion have in common? Most strik- 
ingly, gesture and costume. Gesture and 
costume alike set the priest apart from 
his congregation and the personages of 
a drama from their congregations. Also 
in common, the two vehicles have a 
story. But the differences are at once 
apparent. How soon costume and ges- 
ture become inalterable in a “church”, 





and how quickly the abundance of 
story that human fancy can supply be- 
comes only one or two stories! And in 
drama—whatever its roots in old rite— 
how comparatively free is the range of 
costume and gesture, and how endlessly 
abundant—though this lies only on the 


.surface—is the combination of repre- 


sented event! 

There are, however, differences just as 
immediate and striking. Religion “as- 
pires” toward a state of fixity; drama 
exists—survives even—only by displaying 
a superficial ferment of change and in- 
novation. How can we say that drama 
and religion are the same? A drama 
that does not produce new formulas dies, 
and a religion that lives in an unceasing 
ferment of innovation is (we usually 
judge) on its way to death. Let these 
differences be acknowledged then. For 
it is an acknowledgment that should 
make us quite humble about theories 
that “explain” the origin of the drama 
in religion; how could that which had 
to be conservative to survive (religion) 
“beget” that which has to be innovating 
to survive (drama)? Is not the history 
of Greek drama, conservative though it 
be by our standards, a series of innova- 
tions? Is not the failure of Greek rell- 
gion, its tendency to respond to novel 
modes of thought, a negative testimony 
to the root-fixity of that sacred which we 
call religion? 

But over and above this difference and 
beyond the similarity of gesture and cos- 
tume that does not take our under- 
standing very far, there is this resem- 
blance that, first, casts a light on drama 
in general and, second, casts a most 
startling light on what has always been 
a key-question: the difference between 
comedy and tragedy. The resemblance 
is this: Religion and drama both rest 
on narrative. 


What narrative is in drama we pre- 
sume we know. That we may presume 





too much—that we may be too sure that 
we know what narrative “does” in a 
play—will not be clear to us until we 
make an attempt to be more precise 
about its religious analogue, myth. A 
myth is simply a narrative that a cult 
happens to employ for the purpose of 
making an all-over assertion about man’s 
experience of existing. Further, religion 
makes not one but two distinct uses of 
narrative material, uses that we will 
presently be explicit about. These two 
distinct uses are a sure clue to the two 
distinct sorts of drama, tragedy and 
comedy. This correspondence once per- 
ceived, we are far on our way to answer- 
ing two questions: How are we to ex- 
plain the coexistence of tragedy and 
comedy? (Answer: the coexistence is 
explained by analogy to the two uses 
made of narrative by cult.) How are 
we to explain the effects—often contra- 
dictory—of tragedy and comedy on us? 
How—to rephrase this second question— 
may we state, in some approximation to 
rational assertion, the permanently mov- 
ing power of the logically contradictory 
all-over assertions that drama provides 
us with? 

It is plain that in answering the ques- 
tion about the coexistence of comedy 
and tragedy we shall be explaining an 
effect in terms of its origin (an origin 
resembling if not identical with the two 
sorts of use of myth by religion that we 
shall identify). It is also plain that an 
explanation of the permanently moving 
power of the logical opposites, tragedy 
and comedy, must be a psychological 
explanation, an explanation that draws 
on one’s insight into human reactions 
now. Yet the two answers are finally 
identical if one assumes—as I do—that 
there has been no great change in man 
himself—that the men whose expecta- 
tions in a sense “created” the two forms, 


tragedy and comedy, are not altogether 
unlike the men who, in this century, 
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continue to “demand” (if only in de- 
based forms) both the laughable and 
the frightening. 


IV. 


” us, as lovers of drama or as es- 
teemers of the effects of drama, seek to 
be instructed by the two uses of myth 
that we can observe in developed reli- 
gions. For in these two uses are both 
the roots of comedy and tragedy and 
the rationale of their persisting appeal. 

If religion has any distinguishing 
mark, it is this: it is an all-over asser- 
tion about the existence in which man 
is involved. (Magic is no such all-over 
assertion. It is not so much science be- 
fore science as pragmatics before prag- 
matics.) Logically, one would expect 
that there would be, in religion, only 
one all-over assertion. But logic is a 
minor though not utterly absent element 
in religion and in drama; whatever 
their differences, both religion and 
drama must be faithful to existence first 
and only secondarily faithful to a pur- 
suit of order. Thus, from the point of 
view of logic, a religious statement 
about the complete nature of reality, a 
statement made in terms of myth and 
cherished by cult, “ought” to make 
other statements of a similar nature im- 
possible of assertion. Logic would sug- 
gest this question: if existence “at its 
heart” is thus and so, is it likely that 
the very same existence is “at its heart” 
something quite different? Yet devel: 
oped religions make two such assertions, 
not one—assertions logically opposed to 
each other and cancelling. 

One must, however, insist that reli- 
gion does not proliferate uselessly con- 
tradictory statements about what is the 
total existence (its nature, its place for 
man) which we experience. But most 
developed religions find place for the 
following two (and _ contradictory) 
statements about existence. Logic would 
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cancel one or the other, and we indeed 
find that systematizers of religion and 
secular systematizers of insights that 
have a religious origin if not at present 
a religious context struggle to cancel one 
of the two all-over statements as false 
or as an obscure form of the other state- 
ment. But these efforts overlook this 
truth: that both religion and drama 
are primarily records of man existing 
rather than of man trying to put his 
existence into comprehensible order. 
Religion and drama share this func- 
tion; they enable man to endure exist- 
ing, whereas philosophy and (in an 
often delusive way) science offer man 
the prospect of comprehending exist- 
ence. Religion and drama are not in- 
terchangeable, despite certain present 
hopes. But one of the signs that they 
address themselves to the same task is 
that both are involved in advancing, at 
the same time, contradictory assertions 
about man and his existence. (That is, 
portions of a religious ritual make as- 
sertions that later portions cancel, logi- 
cally. Comedy makes assertions about 
existence which tragedy always casts 
doubt on.) 

Religion rests on a narrative. From 
the narrative may be drawn doctrines 
exceedingly abstract and indeed opposed 
to an esteem for narrative, for time- 
contained event, as the primary means 
of revelation (e.g., Buddhism). But 
what religion latterly becomes (and not 
all developed religions become the same 
thing) is not our interest here. Our in- 
terest must concern itself with how reli- 
gion “began”—at least, “began” when 
it reached a point at which it supple- 
mented its direct perceptions of numen 
—the wonderful, the pervasively com- 
pulsive—with narrative. The contrast 
between Greek religion, which richly 
supplemented its perceptions of the 
numinous with narrative and Latin re- 
ligion which simply preserved, for several 
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historical centuries, the perception of 
numen suggests that man did—at some 
unrecorded time in some civilizations— 
build into the structure of religion key- 
narratives that came to bear the great 
weight of religious superstructure—the 
weight of cult, rite, and dogma. 

What were the two uses to which nar- 
rative was put at this point in the growth 
of religion—a point early, real, but most- 
ly unrecoverable? They are sharply 
contrasting uses. They are uses that 
record two logically opposed insights 
which man came to have about his posi- 
tion in the world. Both insights are 
valid and real; they may be incompat- 
ible with each other, but they are not, 
by that circumstance, either to be disre- 
garded or discredited. Man created and 
used mythological narrative for these 
two purposes: he asserted that exist- 
ence, in its root organization, was cyclic; 
he asserted that existence—and this was 
an unconscious criticism of his cyclic 
assertion—was not what he had at first 
thought it but was, instead, linear. 

We shall presently define and distin- 
guish these two assertions. Let us grant 
at once the logical contradiction—indeed, 
to many, the puerility—involved in en- 
tertaining these two assertions simultan- 
eously. It is plain that once the opposi- 
tion between these two assertions is 
clearly perceived, many persons will 
judge that they have one more reason to 
dismiss the authority of religious experi- 
ence. One may concede that such per- 
sons move in intellectual regions that 
are less demanding on the sympathetic 
imagination— regions that have their 
own sort of profit. But such persons 
are cut off from the profit that is the 
gift to man of religion and myth, and 
they are also in a poor position to mea- 
sure the conflicting endowments, to 
man, of tragedy and comedy. These per- 
sons are not likely to see the significance 
of the likewise perplexing fact that trag- 
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edy and comedy are also logical incom- 
patibles that coexist and that are inti- 
mately related in ways that vex and 
elude. Both tragedy and comedy are rep- 
resentations of experience; both medi- 
ate comprehension of experience. Are 
these two acts of comprehension so op- 
posed to each other as to coexist only 
senselessly, as do random acts? Or do 
they have a supplementing function as 
they present their opposed visions of the 
universe? One form gives us the uni- 
verse as a place suffused with laughter 
(sustained by laughter, we shall see); 
the other gives us the universe as a place 
falling in pieces, all props awry, “all 
coherence gone”. Tragedy and comedy 
—the preliminary answer must be—con- 
stitute an uneasy unity: drama. But 
their coexistence is a unity and not an 
accident, not “random” coexistence, as 
above. And we can best understand 
the supplementary functions of these 
humanly contrived narratives—narratives 
that constantly vary on the surface—by 
seeking the analogy that links them with 
the two uses of myth that we discover 
in many developed religions. 

As noted, what we present is an anal- 
ogy only. Yet it is an analogy that (I 
believe) puts our ideas about comedy 
and tragedy in better order. Yet it is an 
analogy valid at only one point; it con- 
cerns only the two constrasting uses to 
which myth is put in religion and the 
two contrasting trains of reaction, of 
sensibility and induced comment, which 
the two forms of drama can stir in men. 
To make no mystery: comedy has its 
religious analogue in the cyclic asser- 
tions that myth enables religion to make, 
and tragedy finds its analogue in the 
non-cyclic, linear assertions that myth 
sometimes supports. I would deny utter- 
ly the truth or usefulness of the analogy 
were it pushed beyond this point—were 
it argued that the myth that “asserts 
cycle” is comic in substance and the 
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myth that asserts the linear perception 
tragic in substance. There is no comedy- 
tragedy contrast by which one can divide 
the abundance of myth. The story of 
Osiris and the story of Jesus—it has often 
been observed—resemble each other. 
Certainly the story of Osiris, a story that 
is the vehicle of a cyclic assertion, is not 
comic; it is quite as grim as the story of 
Jesus which, I judge, mediates a linear 
assertion. The story of Osiris “hap- 
pened” to be “captured” by a religion 
which, at a particular time, needed to 
“assert cycle”; and the story of Jesus 
happened to be put to use as a narra- 
tive support to a linear, non-cyclic in- 
sight about existence. (The bulk of 
myth—of narrative that exists and func- 
tions to some degree in a religious con- 
text—asserts cycle. But the normal is 
not a binding norm; there is nothing 
abnormal about a story that a religion 
uses to express a linear insight about 
man’s life. To my mind, the story of 
the “white god” Quetzalcoatl—the god 
who abandons his people once and prom- 
ises a single return—asserts the linear 
almost as forcefully as does the narra- 
tive about Jesus.) 

Deeper in drama, then—if the anal- 
ogy I am drawing has real power to 
cast light—than the contrast between 
the laughable and the “weepable” is 
this one: comedy is a representation of 
life that asserts cycle (as does the bulk 
of myth), and tragedy is that represen- 
tation of life that asserts the linear, the 
non-cyclic. The laughter that, rightly, 
we associate with comedy is important 
but surface testimony to the fact that 
we have cause to rejoice when we con- 
template the totality of existence as 
cycle; the tears that we shed for tragedy, 
the qualm that tragedy is said to stir, 
is a natural by-product of the percep- 
tion that total existence is not cyclic at 
all—at least, not cyclic when it concerns 
us most intimately. 
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Comedy and tragedy, then, are secular 
purveyors—I mean no disrespect by the 
word—of two all-over assertions about 
the root-nature of existence as man must 
experience it. (In one of these two ways 
he must experience it; he has no further 
choice.) The materials of comedy and 
tragedy do often differ much more than 
do the narrative materials that consti- 
tute the two sorts of myth. But, as often 
observed, what really distinguishes com- 
edy from tragedy is the treatment ac- 
corded the materials that come to hand. 
It would not be impossible to alter 
Oedipus Rex into a knock-about farce, 
nor would it be difficult to transform 
Malvolio into a figure of devastating 
import, particularly were one writing a 
naturalistic or sociological tragedy. The 
imperfect religious analogue to all this 
is what we have already noted: that the 
narrative that becomes myth does not 
automatically proclaim whether it will 
be cyclic or linear; that is determined 
by the kind of existence it takes on in 
a specific religious context. 


V. 


W..:: are the distinguishing marks 
of these two all-over assertions, the cyclic 
and the linear? 

Let us begin their precise definition 
thus. When we say that myth asserts 
two all-over insights into existence, we 
are concerned with existence collective- 
ly perceived and not discriminated. 
“Early man” had many of the powers 
of discriminatory judgment that we 
have; that is, he could look sensibly at 
portions of existence. Aspects of his 
arts, the bulk of his “civil law”, and the 
conduct of his economy are sufficient 
records of this. But he—no more than 
can we—could not escape making a col- 
lective or all-over assertion about the 
world in which he was immersed. Nor 
is the “advance of human thought’—as 
modern drama, for one, obliquely tes- 





tifies—from collective assertions to as- 
sertions that are more modest, more dis- 
criminated. Indeed, without a collec- 
tive assertion of some kind, discrimina- 
tion itself ceases; and this is just as true 
in a secular context as in a religious one. 
What we regard as the “advance of hu- 
man thought” is simply a substitution 
of a later and more logically defensible 
collective assertion for an earlier one. 
The later assertion may be more valid, 
more soundly based. But that is not the 
point here. What we must perceive is 
that our “advance” has not freed our 
thought from the task of making total 
assertions not completely unlike the 
early religious cyclic and linear asser- 
tions. 

Respect for them established, one may 
attempt a genetic explanation of the two 
mythological assertions that (I believe) 
casts great light on the way tragedy and 
comedy still function for us. A genetic 
explanation is not exhaustive; and, in 
this instance, it involves this bold hypo- 
thesis: that we can reproduce the in- 
tellectual and emotional growth of early 
man. What we say firmly on such a 
topic, we should also say modestly. But 
we need not abandon the effort; it is no 
more bold than the genetic efforts of 
literary scholars who speak of the forma- 
tive attention of “Shakespeare’s audi- 
ence”’—it is no more risky than the dis- 
courses on medieval piety that “explain” 
certain beautiful tensions at Chartres. 

Man was first aware—and to this an- 
cient scriptures are witness—of that 
which bore in on him from outside. He 
was aware of the great forces of nature 
as he saw them in wind and wave and 
weather; he was aware of his terrible 
dependence on the fertility of grass-land 
and arable field. And he was just as 
deeply impressed by the social forces that 
weighed on him: his family, his tribe, 
his tribal enemies. To assume as early 
man did that these outside forces—na- 
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ture and the collective groups—made up 
each man’s existence is to assume truly; 
it is also to assume incompletely, as re- 
ligion after religion discovered at some 
point in its course. 

Yet this incomplete assumption—that 
man’s existence is composed of the aw- 
ful natural and social forces that toss 
man about—“created” as its corollary an 
assertion made in terms of myth rather 
than, as here, in terms of abstract con- 
cept. Man employed myth for this rea- 
son: man must be more than the victim 
of the forces that are outside him; he 
must be their imaginative master. It is 
not enough to discriminate these extern- 
al forces and come to a competent con- 
trol of some of them. The nascent arts 
of agriculture did not free man from 
the need of myths about the forces of 
growth; the early and perhaps relatively 
satisfactory codes of law did not obviate 
the preservation of myths about the 
“origin” of law; and successful magic 
and medicine was never a threat to the 
inclusive assertions of religion. In 
short, all the practical control and 
knowledge of what bore in on man had 
to be supplemented by assertions that 
provided man imaginative all-over con- 
trol. This control was provided by 
myths that, whatever their variety, were 
put to one task, the task of asserting 
cycle; they were man’s warrant over and 
above his own observation for the re- 
currence of season and crop and for the 
persistence (despite the aging of all men 
and the death of leaders) of a given 
and experienced social form. It was 
myth and rite that could assure men 
that what man could not control was, in 
the long run, as much to be depended 
on as what he could control; natural 
and social phenomena would be exact- 
ly what man already knew them to be. 
Nature and society, myth testified, would 
always come full circle, would offer ap- 
prehensive man familiarity and not nov- 
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elty. Man used, for example, the myth 
of Osiris to give himself this cyclic as- 
surance. Osiris, we know, dies not once 
but many times; his scattered members 
are gathered by Isis in a basket again 
and again—in fact, year after year, so 
long as the society that uses the myth 
of Osiris persists. Mr. Joseph Campbell, 
in The Hero with a Thousand Faces, 
has revealed to us the impressive and 
yet monotonous use to which certain 
narrative materials were once put; the 
“thousand faces” are really the face of 
one hero. Beneath surface variety, the 
hero offers man the assurance of a re- 
current salvation, of security in nature 
and in society that can never be really 
threatened by natural catastrophe or 
military invasion. The myth always re- 
peats itself and is cyclic. If Osiris etern- 
ally dies and eternally is brought back 
to life, each man can feel secure: his 
plot of land will bear again, and the 
tribe or society to which he belongs will 
survive any temporary perils. Thanks to 
the myth, man is in calm imaginative 
control of what actually is beyond his 
just-nascent science and his non-existent 
sociology. 

Is Christ Osiris? Is he too a vegeta- 
tion god, a supporter of cycle? Not to 
those who cherished his story. Yet the 
bold outlines of his story are similar to 
the Osiris narrative; for this, some per- 
sons call him the last and most trium- 
phant of the Asia Minor vegetation 
deities. On the basis of narrative mate- 
rials, there is no utterly conclusive way 
of repudiating the similarity. But what 
one may deny—concerning Christ, con- 
cerning Quetzalcoatl as well—is that the 
Christ-story was put to the use the 
Osiris story was put to. A central Chris- 
tian phrase refers to Christ as “our sacri- 
fice once offered’; whatever the con- 
tradictory implications of certain Chris- 
tian rituals, a sense that Christ did in- 
deed die only once and rise only once 
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remains at the heart of the Christian 
assertion and is opposed to the sense 
that lies at the heart of the Osiris mys- 
tery and similar mysteries. 

Genetically speaking, what “begot” 
the Christian assertion? It was a second 
total perception of what existence was. 
After he had gained imaginative con- 
trol of what lay outside him, man be- 
came aware of himself. He could ex- 
press this awareness of himself only by 
uttering—with the aid of some myth—a 
total assertion that, logically but not 
actually, cancelled the cyclic assertion. 
(There are few developed religions in 
which the two assertions do not persist 
as peers.) When man turns to himself, 
he “knows” that what myth and cult 
have, to that point, told him either is 
not true or is very incompletely true. 
Nature and society are eternally dying 
and eternally reborn: let that stand. 
But man himself—man apart from the 
great processes that very nearly have 
him at their utter mercy—man is etern- 
ally dying and he never will be reborn.* 

What is this second total assertion 
which the story of Christ, as well as 
other stories, implements? The asser- 
tion that man’s existence is in time, his- 
torical. The assertion that to man as 
man (as opposed to man when he is 
plainly the creature of natural and so- 
cial forces) the same event, the same 
choice, never comes round again. Man 





* It is beside the point to appeal to the developed 
dogma of Eastern religions which “work” this non- 
cyclic insight into the continuing assertion of cycle 
by elaborating theories of reincarnation and karma— 
and then absorb both the awareness of cycle and the 
“illusion” of linear existence into a superior aware- 
ness: nirvana. That these complex adjustments had 
to be made is at least testimony to the existence 
and power, over man’s will, of the insights that we 
now reconstitute. The synthesis called Nirvana is 
a witness to the painful tension created by the 
coexistence, in religious life, of the two ancient 
assertions that concern us. And Nirvana, as a theory, 
does not concern us, for it casts little light on either 
comedy or tragedy. 
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as man makes a choice among a series 
of events that follow each other in a 
non-repeating sequence; he has only one 
chance to make a certain choice since 
the time for a certain choice comes only 
once. As man, his experience is basically 
linear however much he may be, as an 
object, subject to the effects of natural 
and social cycle. As a cyclically oriented 
creature, man plants a crop at a certain 
time of the year and rethatches his house 
against the monsoons, and also prepares 
himself for the public fasts and the pub- 
lic rejoicings peculiar to his society. 
‘These come round again and again. But 
man comes to see that such preparations 
are not all his destiny or even a finally 
distinguishing part. He is, at the cen- 
ter of his nature, a creature of time, of 
line; and he and his forebears were, at 
the least, misled when they found the 
clue to human nature in what, in some 
sense, lay outside each separate man: in 
nature and the social group. The essen- 
tial lies inside each man, in his experi- 
ence of choice, of sequence; hence, the 
second total assertion, the one we have 
called the linear one. 

The essential—we should observe 
when we watch Hamlet or Oedipus as 
well as when we savor the impact of 
the Christ-story—lies inside each man; it 
lies in man’s experience of a horrid, 
sheerly linear necessity which no man, 
once he is aware of it, is ever able to 
evade. This is the necessity of choice; 
it is a necessity that gets no comforting 
“moral support” from the phases of the 
moon or the return of a season. Each 
human choice, at a certain time in a 
non-repetitive sequence of events, pro- 
jects into future time only a certain por- 
tion of the past; each choice denies to 
the future significant developments of 
other portions of the past. This is hu- 
man choice; it is also existence con- 
ceived in a linear fashion. 
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This all-over perception sought—and, 
of course, found—an august warrant. 
Not just the Jesus-myth itself but the 
whole body of what used to be called 
“sacred history” constituted a widely 
embracing myth that detached itself from 
the bulk of ancient myth and its cyclic 
assertions. The bulk of story that we 
may call the Christian myth—as well as 
groups of story that have some resem- 
blance to it—braced man for the asser- 
tion that is just as essential to his health 
as is the earlier assertion of cycle. The 
linear assertion is, I believe, a record 
of a later, a more subtle, and certainly 
a more intimate reading of man’s posi- 
tion in the world since it sees that man 
as a person, an individual, has an “econ- 
omy” for which there are very few clues 
and models outside man. Why was this 
insight comparatively late in coming? 
Because what was outside man first 
rushed in on human awareness promis- 
ing inclusive instruction. (And the cy- 
clic instruction is one that man has 
never been able to dispense with.) But 
insofar as man has discovered individual- 
ity and personality, he has involved him- 
self in myths that limit if they do not 
cancel the assurances of cyclic legend. 
A god that dies only once “answers” to 
man’s more subtle analysis of the condi- 
tions of human action (as opposed to 
the conditions of natural event to which 
man was first eager to assimilate human 
action.) A god that dies only once, a 
god that does not enjoy the easy luxury 
of dying again and again, a god that 
traces the arc of choice only once—that 
god is a human god. His myth is a war- 
rant for our most painful perceptions 
about what it is to be a human being 
rather than a tide that rushes up the 
shore or a society that persists even 
though its members unimportantly per- 
ish. 
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VI. 


T he point of the analogy between cy- 
clic and linear myth on the one hand 
and comedy and tragedy on the other 
now shapes up. Comedy, on a non-reli- 
gious level, offers man the assurance 
that he can bank on the universe and 
its laws and, more importantly, on so- 
ciety and its structure. As does the myth 
that asserts cycle, comedy offers the in- 
dividual the illusion that he exists and 
moves in a universe he can count on. 
This illusion, when it is effectively held, 
is a cause for rejoicing; it is a cause for 
laughter. It was in this sense that 
Dante wrote a Comedy; his poem was, 
at the last, an assurance of order—to be 
sure, an order of a complex kind. Even 
more ordinary comedy makes available 
to man some of the comforts that early 
man drew from religiously “asserting 
cycle”. The comic narrative—in mate- 
rials gulfs apart from the Osiris legend 
but in effect quite close to it—must, like 
all narratives, embody an upset, a threat 
to our sense of certainty. Farce or high 
comedy—the effect is the same. What is 
the archetypical plot? A shift of forces, 
a social realignment, threatens the secur- 
ity of the chief persons on the stage— 
threatens our security. Comedy, it ap- 
pears, has its qualm as well as tragedy. 
But the qualm is allayed by a combin- 
ation of strategies that dissociates com- 
edy from tragedy. For it is soon clear 
that the threat is neither serious nor 
permanently effective. It is a trivial 
threat, no more, to the status quo—to 
what we would call in religious terms 
the continuance of cycle. And it is also 
soon clear that the persons involved are 
not full, real persons like ourselves. 
They are “comic”; in religious language, 
they have only that degree of reality 
that marks a cyclic interpretation of 
man’s experience—they are not sufficient- 
ly alive to qualify or even shatter that 
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view. Since the characters in a comedy 
are incomplete, they easily loom before 
us aS quasi-ritual figures who march 
through the events of the comic play 
as unconcernedly as did the King of 
Egypt when he performed his yearly 
role of Osiris in the New Year festivals. 

What is all that comedy offers us? It 
is certainly not a contemptible “all”. 
It is simply an “all” that is inferior to 
the “all” that tragedy offers us, just as 
the “all” of Egyptian religion is at once 
valid and yet distinctly inferior to the 
gifts of a religion that has strong linear 
marks. In fact, all that comedy offers 
us is a sense of regain. The comic 
“qualm”—the “situation”, the misunder- 
standing, the threat to someone’s secur- 
ity—threatens the status quo in a way 
that is sometimes playful and sometimes 
serious. But very few comedies Jeave us 
with anything but a sense that the status 
quo has been essentially reestablished. 
The happy ending reasserts the security 
of the important characters; much more 
important, their individual security 
amounts to a promise that well-known 
social forms will persist. The effect of 
cycle, put slightly in doubt, has, with 
the descent of the last curtain, been es- 
tablished more firmly than ever. 

And as audience we have regained 
the security, personal and social, that 
the initial dramatic situation playfully 
threatened. We are, as characters, where 
we were at the commencement of the 
play, or where we deserved to be. The 
society to which we, as audience, ima- 
ginatively belong has been “estabished”’ 
more firmly than ever. In a popular 
farce, it is the most obvious sort of con- 
ventional standards which have been 
threatened by (say) adultery or sharp 
business practice and which are, in the 
last insincere minutes of the play, re- 
founded; in a play of Shaw’s like Can- 
dida it is the society of the Shavian 
elect. The differences are there, but they 
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do not, in our connection, count. Par- 
lor, Bedroom, and Bath and Candida 
function for their different audiences in 
exactly the same way. They mediate— 
in an obscure secular way, I admit—a 
counterpart of the cyclic religious assur- 
ance. They tell us that there is a secure, 
predictable, and even recurrent place 
provided for man in the universe. Fur- 
ther, they tell us that man can exercise 
imaginative control over this universe. 
The threats to this control—the situation 
that troubles Act I—always turn out to 
be delusive; and the comic drama always 
terminates with man more in imagina- 
tive command of his universe than be- 
fore. 

Not so tragedy. Tragedy, like the 
linear total assertion which it resembles, 
is no play for imaginative control of 
the world; it is a confession, sometimes 
noble and sometimes desponding, that 
man’s “game’’—the “game”’ utterly prop- 
er to him—lies somewhere else. It is a 
perception that, for man, imaginative 
control of the world that is distinctly 
external to him is beside the point. And 
when we regard comedy from the van- 
tage-point of tragedy, we see that what 
it offers man is not so much a sense of 
regain as an illusion of regain. Comedy 
keeps man domiciled—and fairly secure- 
ly domiciled—in a world that he does 
not live in properly unless he wills to 
live in a contradictory world at the same 
time. Comedy offers man an illusory 
paradise: the paradise of imaginative 
control of what is outside man. But 
man is driven from this paradise by his 
dismaying discovery that he does not en- 
tirely belong there. He is driven out 
not by any flaming sword but by his 
own nature whose destiny it is to exer- 
cise choice and thus deny or qualify all 
cyclically-based perceptions. For the re- 
assuring continuum of cycle external to 
man, tragedy puts before us a discon- 
tinuity: man that chooses not to repeat, 











man that by his choice wills the un- 
known. Such a being is, from the cyclic 
point of view, a lusus naturae, one that 
taints and distorts the secure universe 
for which both Osiris and comedy 
stand. Were we to pair phrases, we 
might say that tragedy offers us a gift 
as permanent and pervasive as the comic 
sense of regain; it is a sense of loss, an 
awareness that man, in his most intimate 
activities, follows a line that leads only 
to darkness and an enigma—a line that 
will never curve back upon itself and so 
in the future confirm what it has been. 
The characteristic human act—that of 
choice—is closely allied with loss, even 
though we seem to choose to win some- 
thing, to gain something. Choice, the 
specific linear activity, the activity that 
we see brought to sharp focus in Gethse- 
mane and in the palace at Elsinore, al- 
ways has for its ground-bass the note of 
loss. We turn our back on the joys we 
are certain of and might like to repeat, 
and we put ourselves in the trust of the 
future: a moment or an hour that we 
do not know but yet must count on— 
and we have willed to lose, if we must, 
the profit that can come to us from past 
moments: moments we have savored 
and could—did not choice intervene 
with its crucial break—still count on. 
Agony and death at some future time 
are but incidental marks of tragedy. The 
real agony, the real death, come at the 
moment when we choose; when, willing 
loss, we trust ourselves to an enigma; 
when we abandon the comic vein and 
cease counting on limited certainties. 
Not only is the crucifixion “a sacrifice 
once offered”; each crucial choice that 
marks a tragic drama is such a sacrifice, 
for it is loss of the world that the cyclic 
temper would preserve as man’s great 
comfort and support. Whatever the up- 
shot of tragic choice, whatever temporary 
palliatives and patent compensations 
may move toward us, the fact persists: 
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we have given up or, at the least, quali- 
fied a very useful insight into man’s ex- 
perience, the comic insight, the insight 
that we have compared with the cyclic 
assertions certain myths have made. In 
comedy the world we inhabit is but 
playfully threatened; by the end of the 
play, it is refounded more firmly than 
before. But in tragedy, as if in accord 
with its linear, non-reversible nature, 
choice threatens the world, the status 
quo, in deadly earnest. In choice, we 
do not know with much confidence what 
it is we shall create; we know with grim 
certainty what it is that we destroy: 
our happiness, our security—in short, our 
confidence in a future that follows—or 
seems to follow—cyclic laws. 

Both tragic insight and the religious 
assertion that we call linear are not 
easy to endure, whether we arrogate to 
them exclusive truth or confess sadly 
that the comic or the cyclic insights are 
true also. Christians have permitted 
themselves the alleviation of encrusting 
their linear faith with recurrent ritual 
that prolongs, throughout the “Chris- 
tian year”, a necessary minimum of cy- 
clic illusion. And, when we draw back 
from the blank that is choice and act 
in time, in linear succession, we may 
turn back to comedy which, in its way. 
represents our human lot if not our es- 
sential human lot. One way to endure 
tragedy, on the stage and off, is to listen 
to some of the things that comedy tells 
us when it speaks of “fundamental de- 
cency” and the recurrence of events and 
their correspondence to an understand- 
able, definable order. 

It is plain that there is nothing 
“wrong” with a penchant for comedy; 
tragedy is “truer” than comedy (it is 
a more penetrating comment on our 
lot) but it is less endurable. This rela- 
tion between the truth of the two dra- 
matic forms also gains light from the 
comparable religious tension. There is 
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nothing “wrong” about the persistence 
of cyclic insights in a religion basically 
linear (e.g., the Christian). A percep- 
tion that, at the centers of our being, 
we exist linear-wise can never cancel the 
truth that in relation to external forces 
we live under a cyclic dispensation. 
What is perhaps “wrong” is a rework- 
ing of the two religious insights that de- 
prives either of its proper authority. 
This is the chief heresy that Western 
eyes find in Buddhism: the denial that 
both recurrence and unique event have 
high significance in man’s life. 

Finally, all that tragedy offers us in 
the audience is loss or deprivation: the 
possibility of becoming something that 
we have not yet been. If tragedy offers 
us a gain, it is a gain that is, unlike the 
comic gain, incalculable. If the tragedy 
we watch is real tragedy and not deter- 
ministic tragedy, which has the events 
of tragedy but the certainty of comedy, 
we live for a while lives from which the 
cyclic effects have fallen away or have 
receded into the background. Comedy 
occurs at any moment (it has the effect, 
if not the actuality, of being repeatable) ; 
tragedy occurs at only one moment: a 
moment that has come this time and 
that will never come again. It presents 
us with the spectacle of ourselves urged 
by the logic inherent in once-occurring 
events to make a choice. We cannot es- 
cape choice and responsibility for the 
choice which we make. Yet we make 
the choice without a full knowledge of 
the consequences. How can we, in a 
universe conceived in a linear way, have 
such knowledge? It is only in a cyclically 
conceived universe that we seem to have 
such knowledge. It is a knowledge which 
the other sort of drama strips from us. 

For this reason, the tragic qualm— 
however purgation be explained—is 
never really purged. When we watch 
the acts of Oedipus and Hamlet and the 
results of those acts, the only comfort we 
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draw is analogous to that which we get 
from a myth aligned with linear per- 
ceptions. Christ on the cross or Quet- 
zalcoatl on his raft of serpents wrenches 
our eyes from a flattering and comfort- 
ing view of our destinies as men. As 
men, we are apart from mountain and 
stream, we are apart from society col- 
lectively considered; we are—in all con- 
ventional or comic sense—apart from 
each other. We can find union only in 
the insight given to us by linear myth 
or by its analogue in tragic drama: that 
every moment is a crucifixion if we face 
it seriously. To do this we are most of 
the time incompetent. We would like 
to deny that we are Prince Hamlet. We 
would rather, along with Eliot’s Pru- 
frock, go to swell a crowd and there take 
refuge in sententious and (in our sense) 
“comic” remarks. 

If we are correct, if the similarities 
between drama and religion are indeed 
striking, are we correct to oppose those 
who, directly or covertly, treat drama as 
a full surrogate for religious assertion? 
I think we are. The basic dissimilarity 
persists although it is not our duty here 
to study it. The religious context pro- 
vides fixity and hence authority as the 
companions of the opposed total asser- 
tions, and drama provides a context of 
constant variety and change. This latter 
context will seem the correct and per- 
haps the only one to those who doubt 
that even the most sensitive and analy- 
tical attention to experience can win to 
binding answers. Such doubt is not 
hampering provided the doubter does 
not take the final step and observe that 
religion is really about the same thing 
as that which drama treats in two logi- 
cally opposed ways. Religion, we should 
repeat, is “about” that which is sensed 
as permanently true; drama handles the 
permanently uncertain in what we see 
and recollect. All that the similarities 
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HENRIK IBSEN 


l cannot re-read Ibsen without a sense 
of excitement. He had an enormous im- 
portance in the spiritual crisis through 
which I passed in my emancipation 
from Marxism at the end of the last 
century. Ibsen points up the problems 
of personality, creativity and spiritual 
freedom with extraordinary acuteness. 
When you read Ibsen, it is like breath- 
ing northern mountain air. The Nor- 
wegian petty bourgeoisie, in which he 
was suffocating, forms the background 
for his creative work. Even in an atmo- 
sphere completely permeated by the 
spirit of the petty bourgeoisie, Ibsen 
achieves the highest mountain ascents. 

In the creative work of Ibsen there is 
a temporal and ephemeral element, and 
there is an eternal element. On the 
present occasion it is worthwhile to 
speak only about what is eternal in 
Ibsen. The Ibsen fad has long since 
passed. Even when Ibsenism was the 
fashion, people valued in Ibsen what 
is surely not of most importance—Nora 














Nicolas Berdyaev, the well known 
modern representative of the Russian 
Orthodox tradition, died in 1948. His 
essay, “Christianity and anti-Semitism” 
appeared in Cross CURRENTS’ first issue. 
The translator of this article, Dr. James 
G. Sheldon, is currently engaged in study 
and research at Columbia University 
and St. Vladimir's Orthodox Theological 
Seminary under a grant from the Ford 
Foundation. He is completing a book 
which will deal with all the major form- 
ative influences on Berdyaev’s thought. 
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(A Doll's House), Hedda Gabler, 
Ghosts, demonic women, social satire, 
anarchic moods. What is eternal in 
Ibsen, and what abides because of its 
inherent importance, has to be sought 
first of all in Peer Gynt, then in Brand, 
and in Emperor and Galilean, in part 
in An Enemy of the People, and among 
the dramas of the last period, in The 
Master Builder and When We Dead 
Awaken. 


With the acuteness of genius Ibsen 
experienced and posed the problem of 
personal destiny and the problem of 
the conflict between creativity and life. 
In him, as also in Nietzsche, modern 
culture breaks out of the vice of po- 
sitivism and eudaemonistic ethics and 
into a spiritual ascent. In him there is 
passionate antipathy to the bourgeois 
spirit, and there is the pathos of the 
heights and of heroism. Ibsen is not only 
a great artist, but he is likewise a great 
moralist and reformer. The art of Ibsen 
is prophetic. Ibsen was solitary and 
social, Precisely this combination of 
solitude and sociality is the principal 
sign of a prophetic vocation. Ibsen suf- 
fered from the great contradictions and 
conflicts of life. His basic theme is the 
clash between dream and reality, be- 
tween creativity and life. Ibsen had a 
great creative dream and it attracted 
him by its force and beauty. But he 
did not know how to fulfil it, how 
to realize it, how to transmute it into 
action: all his great creative characters 
suffer defeat and perish. Brand perishes 
in a mountain avalanche, Solness falls 
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from the top of a tower and is smashed 
to pieces. The creative spirit carries 
with it the ruin of life. 

It is fruitless and irrelevant to quar- 
rel about the “trend” of Ibsen’s thought, 
about whether he was “right” or “left,” 
whether he was for “progress” and for 
“democracy” or against them. Ibsen be- 
longed to the type of the solitary man, 
whose pattern of mind is best charac- 
terized by the phrase “aristocratic radi- 
calism.” He stands outside social trends 
of thought; he does not represent any 
social collective. He struggles equally 
against inert conservatism, against the 
pillars of modern society, and against 
leftist social opinions, against the solid 
majority, against the democratic petty 
bourgeoisie. He is for freedom of the 
spirit, and against that equality which 
depersonalizes. He is always for rising, 
for ascending, for the heroic personality. 
He isa spiritual revolutionary, but not at 
all a revolutionary in the external social 
and political sense. His moral pathos 
differs very much from the moral pathos 
of Tolstoy, for it is primarily associated 
with the quality of personality, with 
personal creative endeavor. But he does 
not know how to realize, how to em- 
body in fruitful activity the heroic and 
creative spirit of personality. In this 
lies his incurable romanticism, by vir- 
tue of which he belongs to a transi- 
tional epoch. But in Ibsen there is also 
that prophetic spirit which was in Dos- 
toyevsky and which was in Nietzsche. 
He lived and created, the captive of 
the allure of mountain heights and of 
infinitude. As a moralist he was a power- 
ful critic of eudaemonistic ethics. Truth 
for him was always above the well-being 
and happiness of men. 


B.. Ibsen did not understand the 
Christian linking of ascent to God with 
descent to men, the mystery of divine- 
human love. The temptation of Titan- 
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ism and of the Superman remained 
unvanquished in him, and in this he 
shares the same fate which overtook 
Nietzsche. He had a feeling of guilt 
and of sin, which pursued his heroes; 
but it was not given to him to know 
the final meaning of this guilt. Like 
the creative work of Nietzsche and Dos- 
toyevsky, Ibsen’s creative work denotes 
the profound crisis of humanism and 
humanistic ethics. For him as well as 
for Nietzsche, humanistic ethics denoted 
flabbiness, loss of the mountain spirit, 
negation of the heights and of infini- 
tude. The creative path of Ibsen is pre- 
cisely this search for the divine heights 
by the man who has lost the living God. 
Consequently, love for what is “distant” 
leads to the denial of love for “neigh- 
bor.” Hence the heroic ethics, which is 
maximalism, in which there is no room 
for the love which descends to men. 
And hence the frustration of this he- 
roic ethics, the impossibility of its real- 
ization in life. This we see in such a 
brilliant work as Ibsen’s Brand, which 
to a great extent has been copied from 
Kierkegaard, who proclaimed the max- 
imalist principle of “All or Nothing.” 
But the heroism of Brand is actually a 
heroism without grace, without love. 
Brand led Ibsen astray, and at the same 
time he felt the frustration and the 
failure of Brand. The drama ends with 
the words: “God, He is—deus caritatis.” 


Trolls torment all of Ibsen’s heroes. 
He even said that to be alive means 
to wrestle with the trolls of the soul. 
With great power Ibsen depicts the 
tortures of the soul by the trolls. The 
trolls are the under-world principle in 
man, one of the eternal elements of 
the soul, and they impede spiritual 
ascent. 


It is Ibsen’s women, however, who 
have gained the greatest fame. Ibsen 
reveals the importance of the feminine 
element. The Lady from the Sea is the 
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symbol of the attraction of infinitude. 
Woman inspires Ibsen to creativity. In 
woman he reveals both the demonism 
and the sanctity. One of the types of 
Ibsen’s women is the modernized Val- 
kyrie. Another type—Agnes in Brand 
and Solveig in Peer Gynt—is the like- 
ness of saintly womanhood, upon which 
lies the reflected light of the Mother of 
God. The creative work of Ibsen is the 
disclosure of the metaphysical meaning 
of love. Man’s stature as a creator is con- 
nected with the love of male and female. 
And eros in Ibsen is revealed at a high 
level. The demonic element appears in 
his works, but there is nothing at all in 
the creative work of Ibsen of the vulgar 
sensual Aphrodite, nothing of that 
with which French literature is replete. 
The encounter of male and female, 
their passionate attraction and not less 
passionate strife, is one of the basic mo- 
tifs in Ibsen. 


Another motif is the clash between 
creative personality and society. It is 
quite impossible to call Ibsen an indi- 
vidualist in the sense in which this term 
is applicable to the democratic societies 
of the nineteenth century. By no means 
does he champion the autonomy of each 
personality as being equal to the auto- 
nomy of every other personality. The 
whole acuteness of Ibsen’s problem lies 
in the clash of creatively gifted, quali- 
tatively elevated personality, which as- 
pires to the heights, with the inertia 
and banality of public opinion and 
social life. The individualism of Ibsen 
is aristocratic. It is not so much the 
individualism which underlies demo- 
cratic society, as it is the individualism 
which makes a man “an enemy of soci- 
ety,” and which is inspired by enthu- 
siasm for creative freedom, and not for 
equality. Ibsen believed in the quality 
of inimitable, unique individuality. In 
An Enemy of the People this problem 
has been posed with almost primitive 
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simplicity. Only the solitary man, who 
iclies upon his spiritual strength, upon 
his creative freedom, and not upon socie- 
ty, is powerful. An Enemy of the People 
actually ends with these words of Doctor 
Stockman: “The strongest man in the 
world is he who stands most alone.” 


I. would be wrong to think that the 
problem which tormented Ibsen was a 
problem peculiar to the end of the nine- 
teenth century, and that it only has 
significance for the individualistic tem- 
per of his epoch. It is an everlasting 
problem which runs throughout the 
whole history of human societies. The 
tragic conflict of the creative personal- 
ity, who discerns the contours of an- 
other, a better life,—this conflict with 
the social collective, which subjugates 
every personality to its featureless do- 
minion, is an eternal conflict, which 
finds its first manifestations in primi- 
tive societies, and later on in the clashes 
of prophetic individualities with the 
religious collective. This problem con- 
tinues to concern our collectivistic 
epoch too, and has even become espe- 
cially acute today. 

The creative work of Ibsen belongs 
to the epoch of symbolism. There is 
now a reaction against symbolism, as 
also against romanticism. But the sym- 
bolism of Ibsen is altogether special. 
His symbols appear in the most ordinary 
and realistic setting. Everything that 
Ibsen’s heroes say has a double mean- 
ing—a realistic and ordinary meaning, 
and the meaning which symbolizes and 
signalizes the events and destinies of 
the spiritual world. This adds a singular 
dimension to all of Ibsen’s dialogues. 
Ibsen, like Dostoyevsky, is interested 
more in the problems of the spirit than 
in the psychology of men. For art, 
which treats the problems of the spirit, 
cannot be simply realistic. The realism 
of ordinary life becomes transformed 
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into a symbol of another plane of being, 
into a symbol of spiritual achievements. 
And every great art contains a symbolic 
element. 


The greatest of Ibsen’s works, and 
one still inadequately appreciated, is 
Peer Gynt. A world theme is clothed in 
the form of Norwegian popular legend. 
Peer Gynt should be ranked in impor- 
tance with Goethe’s Faust. It is a world 
tragedy of individuality and personal 
destiny. And in all of world literature 
I do not know of another representation 
of the tragedy of individuality and 
personality which is of equal power. 

Ibsen shows how the self-assertion of 
an individual, who had desired all his 
life long to be “himself,” leads to the 
dissolution and ruin of personality. 
Peer Gynt always wanted to be “him- 
self,” and yet at no time was he ever 
himself; he aspired to self-assertion and 
lost himself. Peer Gynt learned from 
the trolls their maxim: “To thyself 
be—enough!” and ruined his personal- 
ity. For personality is God’s design for 
man, God's idea, which man can realize, 
but can also ruin. And only sacrifice 
and self-limitation lead to the forging 
and to the triumph of personality. 


Peer Gynt teaches us that individual 
and personality are not one and the 
same. Individual is a naturalistic and 
biological category. But personality is 
a religious and spiritual category. Per- 
sonality is the objective of the individ- 
ual. And the existence of a striking 
individuality is possible even in the 
face of the ruination of personality. 
Peer never even aspired to become a 
personality; he only wanted to assert 
his individuality and thought that by 
this he would be “himself.” But to be 
an individual does not yet mean to 
be “oneself’; it is only a_ biological 
state; only a personality can be “him- 
self.” Here Ibsen transcends himself, 
that is, the limits of his consciousness. 
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Through his art he perceives the total 
profundity of the religious problem of 
personality. The encounter of Peer 
Gynt with the Button Moulder, which 
is described as though Peer Gynt were 
already dead, and as though it were 
taking place in the world beyond, and 
which describes the trials of the soul, 
produces a stupendous impression. Nev- 
er before, it seems, had art set itself such 
a daring task. Having dissipated his 
“I” his whole life through and essen- 
tially never having been “himself,” Peer 
Gynt encounters the Button Moulder 
in the world beyond the grave, because 
he must go into the fusion mass. He 
is one of those who are worthy neither 
of heaven nor hell. Non-being awaits 
him. He had not even committed any 
great sins, and would have wished that 
someone with whom life had brought 
him into contact might bear witness 
to some great sin of his, in order to 
preserve the being of his personality, 
even though it be in hell. But Peer 
Gynt, the extreme individualist, is ut- 
terly lacking in personality; he lost his 
personality; at no time had he ever 
been that for which he was made by 
his Creator. Peer had become a troll, i.e. 
to himself he had been—enough, i.e. 
nothing. To be oneself means to re- 
nounce oneself, to fulfil a higher will. 


What is most powerful in Peer Gynt, 
however, is the figure of Solveig, the 
image of woman’s faithfulness and sacri- 
ficial love. All her life long Solveig 
remained faithful to Peer, all her life 
long she had waited for him; he had 
been preserved in her heart. And now at 
the hour of death, having lost his per- 
sonality, Peer was able to find shelter 
for himself only within the heart of 
Solveig whom he had forgotten, within 
her love and loyalty. Peer preserved 
himself, he preserved his personality only 
in Solveig. At the same time Solveig is 
the Mother Intercessor, the final refuge 
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of man who has lost himself and is 
doomed to destruction. In her is reflect- 
ed the holy and supremely wise femi- 
nine nature of the Mother of God, the 
Most Holy Virgin. Peer Gynt has a pro- 
found Christian meaning. The problem 
of personal destiny is sharpened to the 
maximum, and the inner collapse of 
the individualism which destroys per- 
sonality is revealed. 


In Emperor and Galilean, in its 
conception the most ambitious of all 
of Ibsen’s works, he represents the col- 
lision of two world ideas and of two 
kingdoms: Caesar’s and Christ’s. Into 
this tragedy Ibsen put his dream of the 
Third Kingdom, the kingdom of the 
Spirit, which reconciles the two con- 
flicting ideas. Ibsen discloses the impo- 
tence of Caesar before the Galilean, the 
reactionary character of the very idea 
of Caesar. Julian the Apostate is the 
impotent dreamer, who thinks to van- 
quish Christ by means of his literary 
works. Julian perceives with bitterness 
that the restoration of paganism is inef- 
fectual and is doomed to failure. But 
he is not sensitive to historical destiny. 
He is a reactionary and a visionary. The 
romantic soul of this utterly belated 
pagan is possessed by the ancient, pre- 
Christian idea of a deified Caesar. The 
revival of paganism is bound up with 
the rendering of divine honors to Cae- 
sar. Julian would have liked to exercise 
dominion not only over the lives and 
the bodies of men, but over their wills 
and their souls as well. But he is devoid 
of any power, as are all romantic 
dreamers. Maximus, the mystic, is the 
bearer of the idea of the Third King- 
dom of the Spirit, which reconciles Cae- 
sar and Galilean, earth and heaven, 
flesh and spirit. The earthly kingdom 
and the spiritual kingdom must unite 
in one person. Here Ibsen approaches 
very near to the Russian anticipations 
of a third revelation of the Holy Spirit. 


Yet Maximus, the mystic, remains un- 
convincing and does not impress us. 
What Ibsen is really doing is constantly 
unmasking the lie of dreamy and 
visionary man-godhood, Titanism, i.e. 
he is constantly unmasking himself. In 
the final analysis Emperor and Galilean 
is an encomium to Christianity. 


Tne Master Builder and When We 
Dead Awaken are the culmination of 
Ibsen’s creative evolution. The problem 
of creativity, which had tormented 
Ibsen all his life, is posed in its sharpest 
form in The Master Builder, as is the 
problem of personality in Peer Gynt. 
It is now not churches and high towers 
which the master builder, Solness, builds 
in his declining years, but homes for 
people, and as a builder of homes he has 
prospered. But the loss of his creative 
powers frightens him; the young people, 
who are coming to replace him, frighten 
him. People no longer want high towers, 
and the success of Solness in life signifies 
at the same time the debasement of 
the quality of his creative work. When 
he was younger he had given his prom- 
ise to build high towers above peoples’ 
homes—castles in the air on foundations 
of stone. Solness’ conscience is not clear; 
he feels his guilt. And at this point 
creative youth in the person of Hilde 
knocks at his door, and claims the pro- 
mised kingdom, the high tower, which 
Solness himself is supposed to climb. 
Solness had built himself a house with 
a high tower; urged on by Hilde, he 
aspires to climb to the very top of this 
tower. But his head swims, he cannot 
bear the height, he falls, and is smashed 
to pieces. 

The Master Builder is the most sym- 
bolic of the dramas of Ibsen. In Solness 
is symbolized the destiny of mankind, 
who had built churches and high towers 
in the past, but afterwards turned ex- 
clusively to the construction of homes 
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for people. Man betrayed the great cre- 
ative design which drew him upward 
to the heights; the quality of creati- 
vity was debased; and man lost the 
capacity to ascend to the heights. But 
mankind is living through a profound 
spiritual crisis, yearning once again 
for churches and high towers, unable 
to be satisfied with life in commonplace 
dwellings. The Master Builder is a call 
to spiritual creativity and is at the same 
time a disclosure of the impotence of 
modern man. And here Ibsen unmasks 
his own Titanism. 


When We Dead Awaken is the creati- 
vity of the artist. In Ibsen woman always 
furnishes the creative impulse. Irene 
inspires the sculptor to creativity, to 
the achievement of a remarkable work 
of art. But she fell a victim to creati- 
vity, her life was ruined, she ceased 
to exist as a living personality for the 
sculptor. And she dies, and afterwards 
rises again from the dead, in order to 
remind the sculptor of the tragedy of 
creativity and of life. 

There exists a tragic conflict between 
creativity and life. Creativity is apostasy 
from life and it sacrifices life. And there- 
fore creativity is transformed into sin 
in relation to life and living beings. 
Here we feel the personal experience 
of Ibsen. He had himself sacrificed life 
in the name of creativity. Extinguished 
life passes over into creative tension, 
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but life revives anew and reminds the 
creator of the murder which has been 
committed. And the artist creator per- 
ishes together with her who had inspir- 
ed him to creativity and whom he had 
sacrificed. Here the problem is posed 
with great profundity. The creativity of 
works of art, of cultural values, is in 
a certain sense contrary to the creativity 
of life itself. This problem is particular- 
ly close to the Russian consciousness. 
The creativity of Ibsen justifies the 
titanic aspirations of man, and at the 
Same time unmasks them. 


By his brilliant insights into the des- 
tiny of personality and creativity, Ibsen 
contributes to religious rebirth. And 
his creative work belongs not to the 
passing years with their equally transit- 
ory fashions, but to eternity, like the 
creative work of Sophocles, Shakespeare 
or Dostoyevsky. 


Translated from the Russian by 
JAMES GAIL SHELDON 


(This article was taken from “Tri 
jubtleja: L. Tolstoj, Gen. Ibsen, N. F. 
Fedorov” [Three Jubilees: L. Tolstoy, 
Henrik Ibsen, N. F. Fedorov] in Put’ 
[The Way] (Paris),No. 11 (June, 
1928) , pp. 76-94. 

The section on Ibsen is pp. 82-88. 

Berdyaev was himself the editor of 
the journal Put’ [The Way].) 








Notes on other Publications 
THE POLITICAL-CULTURAL SCENE 


l. 


Signs and Symbols in Christian Art. 
(Oxford University Press) —The number 
of popularizations that deserve success 
is so depressingly small that when a work 
such as George Ferguson’s Signs and 
Symbols in Christian Art appears it 
should meet with something more than 
faint praise. Obviously, this is a superb 
volume, handsomely printed, and with 
numerous tasteful reproductions of 
Renaissance paintings, of which a con- 
siderable number are in full color. Ob- 
viously, this account of Christian sym- 
bols, completely unconcerned with 
thorough, scholarly erudition, is more 
than adequate—including not only ani- 
mals, birds, insects, flowers, trees, plants, 
but short notices of principal themes of 
the Old and New Testaments and a good 
number of lives of the saints used in 
Renaissance painting. What is most 
important about the work is that it is 
a fine example of a family book. Grown- 
ups can decide for themselves whether 
it is true that a vast amount of religious 
paintings were produced during the 
irreligious age of the “pagan” Renais- 
sance. But the children who will have 
the good fortune of leafing through 
this volume will not be bothered by such 
problems. They will be very happy 
reading the legends and stories and 
looking at the pictures, for the stories 
are charming and the pictures are mov- 
ing. Even when children grow up and 
begin to have doubts as to the poetical 
powers of symbolism, when they look 
at Veronese’s Wedding Feast at Cana 
they won't hold any grudge against 
Ferguson’s compilation. Before coming 
to the exasperating problem of the 
meaning and place of symbolism in art, 


it is good to know what those symbols 
represent; and just how inadequate that 
knowledge is today is something that 
has been made clear by less scholarly 
works than Panofsky’s Jconography of 
the Renaissance. Ferguson’s volume will 
do a great deal of good in homes where 
the young are beginning to learn how 
to see and how to know. 


2. 


Confluence. This “international for- 
um”, now in its fourth year, has con- 
tinued to maintain high general stand- 
ards while serving as one of the few 
effective bridges between European and 
American intellectuals. Its most recent 
issue (December 1954) concludes a dis- 
cussion of ethics and loyalty which had 
run through two previous numbers, and 
opens a discussion of “The Problems 
of Religion”. Hans Egon Holthusen’s 
“Conversion and freedom”, Morton 
White’s “Religion, Politics and the 
Higher Learning”, John LaFarge’s “The 
Authenticity of Religious Temporal Ac- 
tion”, and Jean-Marie Domenach’s “Re- 
ligion and Politics” would all seem of 
interest to Cross CURRENTS readers, 
and contributions by Joseph Pieper, 
Jacob Taubes, Alan Pryce-Jones and 
William Barrett are announced for the 
next issue. 


Domenach’s article provides a good 
background for the understanding of 
Esprit’s political direction. He attacks 
the “anti-political nature of ‘Christian 
democracy" because “it replaces the 
practice of political freedom within the 
parties by a quasi-mystical allegiance to 
a religious body and it denies the auton- 
omy and identity of the State.” He con- 
tinues: 








Thus, in supporting Christian 
democracy instead of monarchies 
the Vatican has merely restated and 
strengthened its original purpose. 
On the temporal plane, it is not so 
much interested in a specific form 
of political or party organization, 
as in the political unity of all Catho- 
lics, united in their defense of the 
spiritual and material interests of 
the Church. And it is France which 
has always prevented this unity, in 
the days of the Holy Roman Em- 
pire as well as during the Holy 
Alliance. France has always been 
opposed to the creation of a supra- 
national organization controlled or 
inspired by the Church; it fought 
this idea when it was a monarchy, 
by adhering to a form of Gallic na- 
tionalism, and when it was a repub- 
lic, by its Jacobin convictions. And 
history in this instance repeats it- 
self. Today, when the political 
unity of Catholic countries is on 
the verge of being achieved, it runs 
into its traditional obstacle: the 
alliance of the European Six, con- 
ceived and organized by three great 
men all educated within the disci- 
pline of German Christian demo- 
cracy—Adenauer, Schuman, and de 
Gasperi—, has again stirred up the 
French national mind. For this is 
the deeper reason behind the French 
reluctance to join EDC. The major- 
ity of French public opinion sus- 
pects EDC of being a new version 
of a century-old project which would 
interfere with the French claim to 
organize its liberties within the 
framework of the national state and 
within a culture which is not di- 
rected by religious belief or clerical 
directives, 


3. 


The Social Teaching of the Church. 
Father Jean Villain has completed the 
third and final volume of his important 
work under this title (in French) , pub- 
lished in Paris by Spes. Volume I 
studied the attitude of the Church to- 
wards both capitalism and socialism; 
Volume II indicated the positive teach- 
ing of the Church by studying the in- 
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ternal reforms of capitalism that were 
required by the fundamental principles 
announced in Volume I. The new book, 
“Beyond Capitalism”, follows the evo- 
lution of the socio-economic order de- 


_ manded by the Church, and makes its 


major contribution by fitting the eccles- 
iastical documents in the historical and 
doctrinal context in which they first 
appeared. 


4. 


The Responsible Society. The report 
of the Section working at the recent 
Ecumenical conference at Evanston on 
this subject had been subjected to such 
overly-simplified press comment that the 
article of one of the participants, Denys 
Munby (in THE EcuMENICAL REVIEW, 
October) provides a helpful corrective. 
Hailed by such diverse guides as the 
Chicago Tribune, some popular Catho- 
lic journals, and Time (‘a sharp and 
heartening about-face” from Amster- 
dam’s condemnation of “laissez-faire 
capitalism”), the report is seen by Mun- 
by rather as declaring the independence 
of the Church from all economic sys- 
tems; “it nowhere approves of the ‘free- 
enterprise system.’ ” 


There was general agreement about 
the underdeveloped countries and sur- 
prisingly little serious dispute about 
communism. Some criticized the repe- 
tition of the points of conflict between 
the Christian churches and commun- 
ism from Amsterdam without a simi- 
lar reference to Amsterdam’s treat- 
ment of capitalism. But the Amster- 
dam statement had a different ap- 
proach and a different balance, and, if 
criticism of capitalism is not balanced 
against criticism of communism, it is 
not because the members of the Sec- 
tion wanted to abandon Amsterdam. 
Whatever we mean by capitalism, it is 
something different in kind from com- 
munism; there is no capitalist ideo- 
logical system in which anyone be- 
lieves that can be set against the Marx- 
Lenin-Stalinist faith. Nor is the Re- 
port any less critical of so-called capi- 
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talist countries, but criticism comes in 
another section of the report in a dif- 
ferent form. 


The same issue of the Ecumenicat Re- 
viEW also present impressions of Evan- 
ston from Walter G. Muelder, W. Frey- 
tag, and Chrysostomos Konstantinidis. 


5. 


Varieties of anti-Communism (con- 
tinued). The hostilities were hardly 
over in Guatemala when Archbishop 
Rossell (who had never hesitated in 
making public declarations against the 
danger of Communism while the pre- 
vious government was in power) greeted 
the victory celebration with a courage- 
ous and resounding pastoral letter. Ad- 
dressing the ruling military junta, he 
declared: 

You have not driven the Communists 

out of Guatemala in order to place 

the hard-won rights of workers on 
trial, or deprive them of the natural 
right they have to the land that they 
cultivate, or to rob them of their so- 
cial gains. .. . We repeat that it is the 
doctrines of the conservative and lib- 
eral (in the sense of 19th century lib- 
eralism. Ed.) ties which have been 
the causes of unism, one by pre- 
venting the development of social 
justice, and the other by undermining 
the people’s conscience, leading them 


to place personal well-being and 
wealth above all other values. (cf. 


AcTUALITE Rewicreuse, Aug. 1954). 
It may be useful to point out that while 


the American press in general was will- 
ing to hail the uprising of Colonel Ar- 
mas (even though not quite spontane- 
ous) as a victory in the cold war, a 
sampling of the world’s non-Communist 
press would indicate that our moral 
prestige suffered again in this affair. (Cf. 
La Vie INTELLECTUELLE, August-Septem- 
ber) . 

Father Gustafson’s article on Com- 
munism and the American Protestant 
clergy, (reprinted from THE Priest, in 
the November issue of the highly—and 
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justly—esteemed CATHOLIC MIND) would 
seem to be an example of a more 
sterile approach to Communism. What- 
ever the conscious intentions of the 
author, we ought to ask ourselves: 
what political forces will this article 
tend to strengthen, and will its peru- 
sal tend to encourage the charity, 
understanding, and capacity for self-cri- 
ticism of its Catholic audience, or will 
it do the opposite? The tone of the ar- 
ticle is alone the line of “If they had 
only had a good elementary course in 
Thomism, they would never have made 
these obvious mistakes.” Father Gustaf- 
son's chief “authority” is Dr. Poling, 
whose questionable position as middle- 
of-the-road spokesman is sufficiently in- 
dicated by his statement that a real 
“purpose of amendment” for those who 
had previously cooperated with “Com- 
munist fronts” would include denuncia- 
tion of our recognition of Soviet Russia 
in 1933. This article reveals a state of 
mind which is a striking counterpart to 
that revealed by those Protestant spokes- 
men who constantly seem able to sug- 
gest something sinister about the nature 
of Catholicism—and its reliability as an 
anti-Communist force—because of the 
existence of large Communist parties in 
various “Catholic” countries. 


6. 


La Pira & Sturzo. Two of the most 
eminent Catholic personalities of Italy, 
Giorgio La Pira, mayor of Florence, and 
Don Luigi Sturzo, founder of the Chris- 
tian Democratic party in Italy, were in 
public disagreement in regard to state 
intervention in the economic order. 
Sturzo’s criticism arose from La Pira’s 
action to restrain firms from dismissing 
workers that they could no longer em- 
ploy, and his subsequent letter to the 
president of the Confederation of Ital- 
ian Industry. Sturzo protested, claiming 
that La Pira apparently believed in 








placing the entire financial system in the 
hands of the state. “Statism”, whether 
conservative, totalitarian, or benevolent- 
ly paternal in the manner of La Pira, 
must be rejected: “history offers no ex- 
ample of economic well-being founded 
on a state economy”. 


La Pira responded in a friendly but 
frank letter, defending the notion of 
State intervention as sanctioned by 
papal encyclicals, and emphasizing that 
this did not necessarily mean a complete 
state economy. He suggested that Stur- 
zo come to Florence, see the facts, and 
see the problem from the vantage-point 
of one who, as mayor, must give some 
response to the anxious pleas of the 
people. (cf. ACTUALITE RELIGIEUsE, June 
15) 


7. 


Catholicism and psychiatry. A lucid 
summary and analysis of the Papal state- 
ment to the 5th International Catholic 
Congress of Psychotherapy and Clinical 
Psychology was presented by Father 
Louis Beirnaert, S.J. in Erupes (June 
1953). The message was an encouraging 
expression of confidence in their com- 
petence to deal with the questions aris- 
ing from a scientific psychology. “You 
are working in a particularly delicate 
area, but your activity can bring about 
precious results for medicine, the knowl- 
edge of the soul in general, the religious 
dispositions of men and their develop- 
ment.” 

In this sympathetic perspective, we 
can understand the Pope’s subsequent 
concern that workers in this field keep 
from presenting as a general rule that 
man is always or almost always psychi- 
cally sick. Original sin does not take 
away from man “the possibility and the 
obligation of being governed by his 
soul.” The Pope also offered the re- 
minder that the moral laws correspond- 
ing to the structure of the human 
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essence are applicable to man in the 
concrete, and it would be erroneous to 
fix norms for real life which would de- 
part from natural and Christian morali- 
ty. “Existential man is identifiable in 
his intimate structure with essential 
man.” 


The Pope does not prohibit the psy- 
choanalytic method for cases of sexual 
disturbances, but presents valuable 
warnings as to the manner and degree 
to which these disturbances of the un- 
conscious mind are brought to con- 
sciousness. He also warns against an 
altruism which would forget the duty 
to love oneself, and emphasizes the ne- 


cessity of safeguarding the secrets that 
may be confided to practitioners in this 
field. 


8. 


Art and morality. A lucid and forth- 
right page on this constant source of 
controversy was contributed in Father 
Gerald Vann’s article, “The Writer as 
Creator” (BLACKFRIARS, September) : 


If he (the critic) attacks a novelist 
for his theology the novelist has a per- 
fect right to reply that he is not writ- 
ing theology, he is painting a picture 
of reality, of human reality, as it is. 
As a literary critic you can say if you 
wish that the behaviour of the priest 
in The Power and the Glory is not 
psychologically plausible—in other 
words, that this is not a painting of 
human reality; you have no right to 
say that it is theologically unsound. 
On the other hand you have the 
Church’s strong determination to pro- 
tect her ‘little ones’... : and so at 
once you have a criticism which is not 
aesthetic but moral: will this book 
(etc.) ‘lead us from God’? ... 


You will find Catholic committees 
condemning a film on the grounds of 
danger to faith or morals, though 
aesthetically it is a good or even a 
great film; and praising a film for its 
moral tone, though aesthetically it is 
revolting. Is this, even morally speak- 
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ing, sound? It may be said that the 
moralists are concerned only with 
moral values: but is the condemning 
of sound aesthetic standards and the 
inculcation of bad ones a thing separ- 
able from moral values? ( For where 
the subject-matter is religious, aesthe- 
tic sense becomes inextricably mixed 
up with theological sense: compare 
the effects, theological effects, of The 
Bells of St. Mary’s and Island of 
Sinners.) 

But the thing is more complicated 
than that. The aesthetic judgment is 
absolute; this art-work is itself good 
or bad. The moral judgment on the 
other hand is likely to be relative. 
This film is dangerous—but to whom? 
Anything can be dangerous; meat to 
X, poison to Y. In the film world 
this principle has been recognized by 
the classification of films—‘adults only’ 
and so forth; in the realm of litera- 
ture the same is not true. A corres- 
pondent wrote recently in great in- 
dignation about a book which would 
cause the gravest harm to adolescents 
because of the open—the ‘ultra-mod- 
ern’—way in which it dealt with the 
erotic life of the hero. It is interest- 
ing that this frankness should be re- 
garded as ultra-modern: the book in 
question had in it nothing to com- 
pare, from the point of view of frank- 
ness, with the earliest novel which has 
come down to us, the Satyricon. What 
is ultra-modern is the assumption that 
adolescents are uncontrolled or un- 
controllable in their reading, and that 
therefore the writer, and the artist 
in general, must temper his winds, his 
afflatus, to these lambs. Let us be 
quite clear: if this is the conclusion 
we ought to reach, as Catholics, then 
we must be logical about it and have 
the courage of our convictions, and 
advocate the destruction of the great 
bulk of the world’s art and literature, 
ancient and modern. To allow a 
danger, to impose an unimaginable 
impoverishment: which is the greater 
evil? 


9. 


The Structure of Spanish History. 
(Princeton). No matter how debatable 
a number of its conclusions may be, 


there is no doubt that Americo Castro’s 
The Structure of Spanish History is one 
of the most brilliant contributions of 
our time to Spanish cultural history, by 
far the most outstanding contribution 
of the last fifty years. Based on the con- 
viction that the cultural superiority en- 
joyed by the West, originating with 
some people in the Middle Ages, with 
others in the Renaissance, has shown it- 
self incapable not only of arresting the 
cultured barbarism of the 20th century 
but is itself in part responsible for that 
barbarism, this study calls for a re-eval- 
uation of Spanish contributions, parti- 
cularly of the attitude until recently 
taken to Spanish culture by nations that 
looked down from their progressive, 
technically-advanced heights. 


In his defence of Spanish ideals, Cas- 
tro’s basic premise—which he elaborates 
at some length—is that as it is not given 
to any individual to be all things, since 
the number of vital possibilities at any 
given time are not limitless, so it is not 
given to any country, to any people, to 
have unlimited cultural possibilities: 
Spain’s insignificant contributions to 
the natural sciences or philosophy 
should not be judged, therefore, as 
symptoms of cultural inferiority by cul- 
tures that happen to emphasize those 
particular values. Such “shortcomings” 
Castro considers as the necessary other 
side of the coin of a peculiar Spanish 
art, a peculiar Spanish way of approach- 
ing life that he finds so persistent as to 
help explain such diverse ideals as those 
of Don Quijote, Charles V, Ortega y 
Gasset, and Franco. Essential in this 
way of viewing reality is the magnificent 
obsession of the Spaniard with person- 
alism and fideism. 


Castro believes that this concern with 
the person as something other than ar- 
tist or thinker, and this need of fideism 
(whether orthodox or not), in addition 
to explaining the Spaniard’s indiffer- 








ence to the natural sciences accounts for 
the greatness and the misery of Spanish 
history. How this concern with person- 
alism and fideism grew, starting in poli- 
tical terms with the early Castillian op- 
position to the Moslems, rising to its 
greatest triumphs with the fall of Gran- 
ada and the epic conquest of the Amer- 
icas, and subsequently falling into a 
slow, agonizing death, is superb history- 
writing. In the account, there is a total 
re-evaluation of the Moslem influence 
on Spanish ideals, the place and mean- 
ing of the Jews in Spanish history—prob- 
ably more influential than in any other 
country— the origin and nature of the 
Inquisition, the significance of the Span- 
ish ideal of toleration, the influence of 
Moslem theology on St. John of the 
Cross, and particularly enlightening, a 
long and needed study of the cult of 
Santiago de Campostela. 

Together with personalism and fide- 
ism as driving forces in Spanish history, 
Castro finds a radical insecurity, “un 
vivir devivendose”’. This radical inse- 
curity which prevents the Spaniard from 
making a firm act of faith in the power 
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of reason or art, is the cause of indeci- 
sion and chaos in the political sphere, 
and the source of the greatness in the 
works of El Greco, Cervantes, and Pi- 
Casso. 

Castro does not believe that the ori- 
gin and meaning of Spanish personal- 
ism and fideism are Christian in any 
traditional sense, much less in an ortho- 
dox sense; he considers that French 
Catholicism, for example, has ceased to 
be Christian because of its excessive ra- 
tionalism. He does believe that the 
Spanish contribution can be best appre- 
ciated in a theory of life along the lines 
of Dilthey’s historicism. 

An impressive fusion of erudition, sen- 
sitivity, and insight, this work is not so 
much that of a Spanish specialist as that 
of a European who loves his Europe as 
much as he loves his mother-country, 
and who can say, somewhat like Una- 
muno, “Europa me duele”. With great- 
er learning than Ortega y Gasset, with 
a perceptivity the equal of Unamuno, 
Castro has created a work that is a last- 


ing challenge. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


1. 


H. D. Gardeil, O.P. has put us all in 
his debt by the publication of a brilliant 
and suggestive work, Initiation a la 
philosophie de S. Thomas d’Aquin (Edi- 
tions du Cerf, Paris, 1953) in four small 
and attractive volumes: I, Logique; I, 
Cosmologie; III, Psychologie; IV, Meta- 
physique. Gardeil is refreshingly modest 
in his insistence on the introductory 
character of what he himself character- 
izes as “ce modeste instrument de tra- 
vail.” Each volume is organized in 
short chapters, each of which is sub- 
divided into specific problems, somewhat 
like St. Thomas’ questions and articles; 
a bi-lingual text (French and Latin) 
of the more significant passages from 
St. Thomas’ writings is printed at the 
end of each volume (in most cases taken 
from works that are not readily avail- 
able, such as several Commentaries 
and the De principis Naturae). 

Gardeil introduces the student of 
philosophy directly to some fundamental 
preliminaries, of an historical and liter- 
ary nature, that are too often neglected 
in introductory texts; especially note- 
worthy is his explanation of the liter- 
ary structure of the works of St. Thomas, 
an enterprise initiated by M. D. Chenu, 
who is explicitly acknowledged as auth- 
ority in this area. At the very outset 
Gardeil accentuates several points: first, 
that St. Thomas is a philosopher who 
enjoys a respectable autonomy in the 
display of a profound though not suffi- 
ciently acknowledged originality of 
speculative temper; secondly, without 
confusing objects of faith with philoso- 
phical premises, Gardeil insists on the 
unobtrusive but persistent presence of 
revealed truths as objects that both sug- 
gest and possess genuine philosophical 
import. A third principle that governs 


the organization of the four volumes is 
not explicitly stated although it is un- 
mistakenly operative, namely, the metho- 
dological rule of incorporating, in an 
open dialectical fashion, the insights of 
thinkers of the most diverse and oftimes 
conflicting philosophical perspectives. 

Gardeil does not press the dialectical 
assimilation of truths that are some- 
times hidden in unfavorable systematic 
contexts. This may be because of his 
attachment to, and repetition of, the 
sharp and total essentialism-existential- 
ism disjunction that the authority of Gil- 
son continues to enjoin on Thomistic 
philosophers. A thorough and systema- 
tic rethinking of Gilson’s thesis has yet 
to be written. On two occasions Gardeil 
seems to betray an awareness of the re- 
strictions of Gilson’s formula for read- 
ing the history of philosophy, though 
his attempt to break through is not alto- 
gether successful. 


First, in Vol. II Gardeil recaptures 
the tension, within Aristotle’s psychol- 
ogy, between an empirical, biologistic 
interpretation of soul and a more re- 
flexive, spiritualistic theory, and shows 
the originality of St. Thomas in break- 
ing through the predominantly biolo- 
gistic Aristotelian concept by the devel- 
opment of a bold, spiritualistic theory, 
based largely on St. Augustine’s psychol- 
ogy of interiority. The inspiration of 
St. Augustine is indeed acknowledged 
but Gardeil does not, we believe, press 
far and hard enough. Awareness of the 
profound debt that St. Thomas and, for 
that matter, the entire Patristic and 
Scholastic tradition, owes Plato, the 
father of all ‘essentialists’, for the phil- 
osophical development of the idea of 
spirit has yet to be registered widely in 
the consciousness of Scholastic philoso- 
phers. Fortunately, a brilliant Dutch 
scholar, G. Verbeke, has broken the si- 








lence with the publication of a magistral 
work, L’Evolution de la Doctrine du 
Pneuma. He traces the evolution of the 
concept pneuma (spirit) from early 
Greek philosophy, through the New 
Testament, to St. Augustine, in one ex- 
tended historico-philosophical argument 
for the progressive purification of the 
meaning of pneuma from a primitive, 
biologistic designation in Aristotelian 
and Stoic philosophy, to an acquisition 
of a purely spiritual meaning, clearly 
present in Plato and, more explicitly ex- 
pressed, in St. Paul. The relevance of 
our reference to Verbeke’s thesis should 
be clear: that it was Plato and the Pa- 
tristic adoption of Plato in the light of 
Revelation that made possible a genuine 
philosophical understanding of soul as 
spirit. 

Secondly, throughout vol. IV Gardeil 
does full justice to the existential foun- 
dations of St. Thomas’ metaphysics and 
displays great sensitivity to the com- 
plexity of the historical antecedents of 
some of St. Thomas’ most distinctive 
theories (cf. the discussion of the trans- 
cendentals) along with a willingness to 
incorporate the valid insights of other 
philosophers to the point of inviting 
acceptance, with due reservation to be 
sure, of Hegel’s (another ‘essentialist’) 
treatment of opposition as one of the 
basic categories of being. Despite Gar- 
deil’s dialectical sensitivity, we be- 
lieve a wider importation than he has 
achieved is possible and warranted. 

The discussion of the relations be- 
tween a critique of knowledge and meta- 
physics (based heavily on Roland-Gos- 
selin) constitutes a healthy departure 
from most Scholastic manuals that seem 
terrified by the slightest acknowledg- 
ment of the possibility that Kant may 
have raised, after all, some significant 
and challenging philosophical problems. 
The most valuable and illuminating 
chapters of the book (v. IV, chapters V, 
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VI, VIII) deal, happily enough, with the 
central principles and theories in St. 
Thomas’ metaphysics: act and potency, 
essence and existence, causality. The 
full existential import of being and the 
radical insufficiency of finite structures 
to account for themselves are interpreted 
through the correlative, mutually limit- 
ing principles of potency and act, essence 
and existence, and are unified through 
that idea of participation which Gardeil 
seizes upon as the fundamental and 
guiding principle in the philosophy of 
St. Thomas. 


z. 


The growing consciousness of the Pla- 
tonic elements in St. Thomas, especial- 
ly acute among the European Thomists 
who have been re-examining St. Thom- 
as in the light of the brilliant work of 
Cornelio Fabro and L. B. Geiger on the 
idea of participation, may be shared by 
American Thomists now that an Eng- 
lish edition is available of Louis de 
Raeymaeker’s The Philosophy of Being 
—A Synthesis in Metaphysics (Herder, 
St. Louis, 1954). W. Norris Clarke, 
S.J. in the current issue of The Review 
of Metaphysics (September, 1954), calls 
attention to the little-known work of 
Arthur Little, S.J., The Platonic Heri- 
tage of Thomism (Golden Eagle Books, 
1949), especially its central thesis of 
the role of participation in St. Thomas, 


A critical reservation should be regis- 
tered concerning the relative ease and 
rapidity with which ‘opponents’ and 
‘adversaries’ are dispatched by de Raey- 
maeker—especially Suarez, who is con- 
sistently charged with raising pseudo- 
problems and giving ‘verbal answers’ to 
real, philosophical difficulties. Now and 
again de Raeymaeker displays an at- 
tempt to break through the methodolo- 
gical line by sympathetic references to 
Lavelle on the idea of participation 
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and by appealing to ‘facts of conscious- 
ness’ (a concession to ‘essentialism’?) 
for illustration and confirmation of sen- 
sibly educed and rationally validated 
metaphysical principles. Yet de Raey- 
maeker does not really respond to the 
stimulations, one might even say solici- 
tations, of the ancient and modern phil- 
osophers. The magistral work of a Maré- 
chal still stands alone in the annals of 
Thomistic scholarship as a supreme ex- 
emplar of methodological clarity, lucid 
logical analysis and metaphysical syn- 
thesis. (Andre Marc, S.J. is in the pro- 
cess of constructing an equally brilliant 
and many-volumed philosophical vision). 
Perhaps our demands and criteria are 
too high, for it did take Maréchal some 
five long and dense volumes to clarify 
Le point de Départ de la Metaphysique; 
but it is only because Thomistic philoso- 
phers insist on conducting a unilateral 
polemic against ‘adversaries’ and persist 
in abbreviating their reading of the his- 
tory of philosophy that some critical ob- 
servations are at least warranted. 

The constructive contribution of de 
Raeymaeker constitutes by far the larg- 
est portion of the book, which is a well 
grounded and systematically arranged 
exposition and explanation of the major 
themes in Thomistic metaphysics, or- 
ganized around the one central intuition 
of the idea of participation. Without 
accentuating the profound Platonic ori- 
gin of the idea of participation as sharp- 
ly as Fabro, Geiger and Little have done, 
de Raeymaeker does hold that the idea 
of participation, ontologically derived 
and logically justified, constitutes the 
very heart of St. Thomas’ metaphysics, 
and shows how it acts as the central 
mediating principle, in both the order 
of being and intelligibility, of the mani- 
fold expressions of being in becoming 
that are analyzed in terms of substance 
and accident, potency and act, essence 
and existence. The order of existence 


forms a complexus of participating be- 
ings, a community, that exhibits a radi- 
cal contingency in the very complexity 
of structure that distinguishes one level 
of participation from another. De Raey- 
maeker follows, with acute phenomeno- 
logical precision, the manifold articu- 
lations of beings, and discovers at the 
very core of existence, an insoluble ten- 
sion between the absolute character of 
being and the limited structure of indi- 
vidual beings. The order of existence 
is at one and the same time abso- 
lute and relative, and is held to- 
gether both in thought and reality 
by the idea of analogy; unified 
through the pervasive presence of being, 
it is both pluralized and diversified 
through subsistent, individual acts of 
existing. The order of being is a radical 
order of participation, which is expressed 
most adequately in metaphysics by the 
doctrine of the analogy of being, a doc- 
trine, de Raeymacker insists, that mere- 
ly presents, without ever solving, grave 
metaphysical problems; the doctrine 
does, indeed, present the one fundamen- 
tal problem of existence. 


The transition or inference from the 
finite to the infinite, from the relative to 
the absolute, fully warranted by the ra- 
dical contextualism of being, is demon- 
strated by de Raeymaeker in_ the 
most valuable chapter in the book, 
‘The Absolute Foundation of Being’; 
the upshot of the chapter is a magnifi- 
cent metaphysical disclosure that an 
Absolute, Creative Cause exists as the 
primary and exclusive source of the 
whole range of being. De Raeymaeker’s 
treatment of the proofs for the exist- 
ence of God, which may be read as a 
key to the mind and spirit of St. Thom- 
as, is admirable, concise and suggestive. 
It is not the Third Way, from contin- 
gency, that Gilson and most Thomists 
accept as the basis of the other arguments 
that de Raeymaeker finds most convinc- 








ing; it is rather the ‘weakest’, Platonic 
andi ‘essentialistic’ Fourth Way, from 
the degrees of perfection, that de Raey- 
maker singles out as the mainspring of 
the five arguments. His own words 
should speak for themselves: “The ar- 
gumentation (of the five ‘ways’) is de- 
veloped in concentric circles which 
clinch the proof ever more and more. 
In the fourth it gets to the bottom of 
the problem fully, by taking as the 
basis of its reasoning participation in 
the value of being, which is the most 
universal and the most fundamental 
reason of the close union of all finite 
reality with infinite and absolute being.” 


3. 


Agape, Die Liebe als Grundmotiv der 
neutestamentlichen Theologie, (Patmos 
Verlag, Dusseldorf, 1951). This book is 
a comprehensive work on the nature 
of Christian love by Father Viktor Warn- 
ach of Maria Laach, an example of 
Catholic German scholarship at its best. 

The problem of the struggle for 
power in the modern world is a prob- 
lem of motivation, the author declares, 
and the Christian motivation must be 
one of love. Ignatius called the church 
“Agape”, and the basic function of the 
church is to live in and by Agape, right- 
ly understood. So the purpose of this 
book is to shed light upon the modern 
Christian task by a profound analysis 
of the meaning of love. The point of 
departure is Biblical, but psychological 
and metaphysical aspects of the subject 
are well treated. The author finds the 
distinction between Eros and Agape to 
consist in the fact that whereas Eros is 
an act of the will determined by feel- 
ing, Agape is an act of the whole self 
(Ganzheitsakt) springing out of the 
deepest, ontological core of the person. 
It is creative, it is personal. Therefore 
it speaks from self as such to self as 
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such. Eros is dependent upon the worth 
of the other person and is concerned 
with the values of the friendship. Agape 
presupposes no worth in the one loved 
but simply loves him for himself. It is 
not dependent upon changing values or 
feelings. “Love never fails.” 

This is the love which God has for 
us and which we are to have for one an- 
other. But it is not possible without 
the Christian fellowship and the Chris- 
tian sacraments. We can bring Agape 
into the modern struggle for power only 
because God first loved us, i.e., only be- 
cause of the loving sacrifice of Christ 
for us. 

Father Warnach recognizes the impor- 
tant work of Professor Nygren and agrees 
with his main distinction between Eros 
and Agape, but believes that Nygren’s 
concepts are too subjective and lose 
themselves in historical conditions. 
Warnach is concerned with a Love 
which exists outside of history and then 
makes itself known within history. 


4. 


Martin de Porres, hero (Houghton 
Mifflin). The well-known writer of chil- 
dren’s books, Claire Huchet Bishop, has 
drawn a strong portrait of a saint who 
is thoroughly of his own place and time, 
and who also has a special interest and 
appeal for our times and problems. Her 
work is so successful that its reading 
should not be limited to any age group, 
and can be appreciated by Christians 
and non-Christians alike. 

The early years of Martin’s life are 
dramatized against the background of 
the fabulous city of Lima, with its con- 
quering Spaniards, freed but impover- 
ished Aztecs, and Negro servants. Mrs. 
Bishop is convincing in her presentation 
of the inside of Martin’s mind before he 
ascends the highest supernatural levels 
where psychological insight must remain 
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humble. We are thus helped to under- 
stand the natural basis for the superna- 
tural growth, and willing to accept with 
some measure of understanding the 
miraculous accounts given in the last 
chapters in which Brother Martin is 
described only from the outside. The 
careful research into the sights, sounds, 
and peoples of South America, and the 
delightful pictures of Jean Charlot, con- 
tribute a great deal to the total effect. 
Children will appreciate the fact that 
the author never talks down to them, 
and this fact should make the book more 
enjoyable for adults as well. All should 
find the author’s attitude to sanctity as 


187 


a vigorous growth in and of its times as 
refreshing as her faithfulness to fact is 
informative. 

Something comparable in tone and 
attitude is achieved by Marcele Auclair 
(biographer of Teresa of Avila) in her 
Little Friends of Jesus (Regnery). This 
little book is aimed at children of the 
earliest grades, and although more di- 
rectly didactic, manages to combine hu- 
mor and ease in presentation, capturing 
a degree of relevance to the experience 
of the child and effecting a degree of 
purification of the overly gross images 
of God and suggestions of “morality” 
with which children are often afflicted. 
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